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His vigorous measures at once restored 
confidence to the planters and they resumed 
their occupations. * Bacon, at the head of 
one thousand men, marched against the Pa- 
munkies, killing many and destroying their 
towns. Meanwhile, the people of Glouces 
ter, the most populous and loyal county, hav- 
ing been disarmed by Bacon, petitioned the 
governor for protection against the savages. 
Sir William Berkeley, re-animated by this cir- 
cumstance, again proclaiming Bacon a rebel 
and a traitor hastened to Gloucester, and 
summoning the train-bands of that county 
and Middlesex, numbering twelve hundred 
men, proposed to them to pursue and put 
down the rebel Bacon, when the whole as- 
semblage shouted “ Bacon, Bacon, Bacon,” 
and withdrew from the field still repeating 
the name of that popular leader, and leaving 
the aged cavalier governor and his attendants 
to themselves.t Francis Morryson, afterwards 
one of the king’s commissioners, in a letter 
dated London, Nov. 28, 1677, to Secretary 
Ludwell says: ‘I fear when that part of the 
narrative comes to be read that mentions the 
Gloucester petitions, your brother may be pre- 
judiced ; for there are two or three that will 
be summoned, will lay the contrivance at 
your brother’s door and Beverley’s, but more 
upon your brother, who they say was the 
drawer of it. For at the first sight all the 
lords judged that that was the unhappy acci- 


* Narrative of Indian and Civil Wars, p. 13. 
+ T. M’s account, 
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dent that made the Indian war recoil into a 
civil war; for the reason you alledged, that 
bond and oath were proffered the governor 
intended not against Bacon but the Indians 
confirmed the people, that Bacon’s commis- 
sion was good, it never being before disa- 
vowed by proclamation but by letters writ 
to his majesty in commendation of Bacon’s 
acting, copies thereof dispersed among the 
people.” * e 

From the result of this affair of the Glou- 
cester petitions, we may conclude, that either 
they contained nothing unfavorable to Bacon, 
or if they did, that they were gotten up by 
some designing leaders without the consent 
of the people. And it is certain that now 
when Bacon’s violent proceedings at James- 
town were known, the great body of the peo- 
ple favored his cause and approved his de- 
signs. 

Meanwhile Bacon, before he reached the 
head of York river, hearing from Lawrence 
and Drummond of the Governor’s movements, 
exclaimed, ‘it vexed him to the heart that 
while he was hunting wolves which were des- 
troying innocent lambs, the governor and 
those with him should pursue him in the rear 
with full cry, and that he was like corn be- 
tween two mill-stones which would grind him 


* Burk, vol. 2, p. 268. According to Narrative of Indian 
and civil wars, p. 14, the people of Gloucester refused to 
march against Bacon, but pledged themselves to defend the 
governor against him if he should turn against Sir William 
and his government, which, however, they hoped would 
never happen, : 
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to powder if he did’ nt look to it. He pits vendect of his soldiers and calls upon 
marched immediately back against the gor-| the whole country to witness against him, if 
ernor. Sir William Berkeley finding him-| they can. He reproaches some of the men 
self abandoned, made his escape with a few| in power with the meanness of their capaci- 
friends down York river and across the reond ty; others with their ill-gotten wealth. He 
apeake bay to Accomac on the Eastern shore. | enquires what arts, sciences, schools of learn- 
Before his flight, however, he again, on the ing or manufactures they had promoted? he 
29th of July, proclaimed Bacon a rebel. + justifies his warring against the Indians and 
Bacon upon reaching Gloucester sent out) inveighs against Sir William Berkeley for si- 
parties of horse to patrol the country andj ding with them; insisting that the governor 
made prisoners such as were suspected of, had no right to interfere with the fur-trade, 
disaffection to his Indian expedition ; releas-| since it was a monopoly of the crown and 
ing on parole those who took an oath to re-| asserting that the governor’s factors, on the 
turn home and remain quiet. This oath was) frontier, trafficked in the blood of their coun- 
strict in form but little regarded. trymen, by supplying the savages with arms 
About this time a spy was detected in Ba-| and ammunition contrary to eww, He con- 
con’s camp. He pretended to be a deserter, cludes by appealing to the king and parlia- 
and had repeatedly changed sides. Being| ment. 
sentenced to death by a court-martial, Bacon| In compliance with Bacon’s invitation, a 
declared, “that if any one inthe army w ould) bumerous convention, including many of the 
speak a word to save him, he should not suf-| ‘principal men of the colony, assembled in 
fer ;’’ but no one interceding he was put to, August, 1676. In preparing an oath to be 
death. Bacon’s clemency won the admira- administered to the people, the three articles 
tion of the army, and this was the only in- proposed were read by James Minge, clerk 
stance of capital punishment under his orders,| of the house of burgesses. Ist, that they 
nor did he plunder any private house. should aid General Bacon in the Indian war: 


2) # 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Bacon having now acquired command of 


a province of forty-five thousand inhabitants, 
sate down with his army at Middle Planta- 


2nd, that they would oppose Sir William 
Berkeley’s endeavors to hinder the same: 
3rd, that they would oppose any power sent 





tion, (now Williamsburg,) and sent out an) out from England, till terms were agreed to 
invitation, signed by himself and four of the| granting that the country’s complaint should 
council, to all the principal gentlemen of the be heard against Sir William before the king 
country, to meet him in a convention, at his and parliament. A ‘bloody debate”’ ensued, 
head-quarters, to consult how the Indians, especially on this last article,—lasting from 
were to be proceeded against and himself and | hoon till midnight. Bacon and some of the 
the army protected against the designs of principal men supported it, and he protest- 
Sir William Berkeley. t Bacon also put forth ed that without it he should surrender his 
a reply to the governor’s proclamations. He commission to the assembly.* In this con- 
demands whether those who are entirely de- juncture, when the scales of self-defence and 
voted to the king and country, can deserve loyalty seemed in equipoise, “ the gunner of 
the name of rebels and traitors? In vindica-| York fort’? brought sudden news “of fresh 


tion of their loyalty, he points to the peace- 


* Mrs, Cotton's Letter. 

+A vindication of Sir William, afterwards published, 
says, “ Nor is it to be wondered at, that he did not imme- 
diately put forth proclamations to undeceive the people ; 
because he had then no means of securing himself nor 
forces to have maintained such a proclamation by, but he 
took the first opportunity he could of doing all this when 


murders perpetrated by the Indians in Glou- 
cester county, near Carter’s creek. Bacon 
demanded, “ how it could be possible that 
the chief fort in Virginia should be threaten- 
ed by the Indians?” The gunner replied, 
‘that the governor, on the day before, had 
conveyed all arms and ammunition out of the 
fort into his own vessel.’’ This disclosure 


Glouster county having heen plundered by Bacon before) produced a deep sensation in the convention, 


his going out against the Indians, made an address,” &c. 
Burk, vol. 2, p. 261. 


t Beverley, B. 1, pp. 74-76. Chalmers’ Annals, p. 333, 
Burk, vol. 2, p.172. Bacon’s Proceedings, p. 15, in Ist. 


* According to “Narrative of Indian and Civil Wars,” p. 
18, Bacon contended single-handed against “a grate many 
counted the wisest in the country.” With what interest 





Force. T. M. says, “ Bacon calls a convention at Middle 
Plantation, 15 miles from Jamestown.” 


would we read a report of his speech? But Bacon’s elo- 
quence, like Henry’s, lives only in tradition. 
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and the people now became reconciled to 
the oath. Among the subscribers on this 
occasion, were Colonel Ballard, Colonel 
Beale, Colonel Swan and Squire Bray, all of 
the council, Colonels Jordan, Smith of Pur- 
ton, Scarborough, * Miller, Lawrence, and 
William Drummond. t Writs were issued in 
his majesty’s name for an assembly to meet 
on the 4th of September. They were signed 
by the four members of the council. The 
oath was administered to the people of every 
rank, except servants. It was as follows: 

‘* Whereas, the country hath raised an ar- 
my against our common enemy, the Indians, 
and the same under the command of gene- 
ral Bacon, being upon the point to march 
forth against the said common enemy, hath 
been diverted and necessitated to move to 
the suppressing of forces by evil disposed 
persons, raised against the said general Ba- 
con, purposely to foment and stir up civil 
war among us to the ruin of this his majes- 
ty’scountry. And whereas, it is notoriously 
manifest that Sir William Berkley, knight, 
governor of the country, assisted, counselled 
and abetted by those evil disposed persons 
aforesaid, hath not only commanded, fomen- 
ted and stirred up the people to the said civil 
war, but failing therein hath withdrawn him- 
self to the great astonishment of the people 
and the unsettlement of the country. And 
whereas, the said army raised by the country 
for the causes aforesaid, remain full of dis- 
satisfaction in the middle of the country, ex- 
pecting attempts from the said governor and 
the evil counsellors aforesaid. And since no 
proper means have been found out for the 
settlement of the distractions and preventing 
the horrid outrages and murders daily com- 
mitted in many places of the country by the 
barbarous enemy; it hath been thought fit by 
the said general, to call unto him all such 
sober and discreet gentlemen as the present 
circumstances of the country will admit, to 
the Middle Plantation, to consult and advise 
of re-establishing the peace of the country. 
So we, the said gentlemen, being this 3rd 
of August 1676 accordingly met, do advise, 


* This name is spelt Scarsbrook in the ‘‘ Narrative of 
Ind:ay and Civil Wars,” Scarborough was probably the name 
intended. 

+ He had recently been governor of South Carolina. 
Bancroft supposes that he was a Presbyterian. 








resolve, declare and conclude and for 
selves do swear in manner following : 

‘“ First. That we will at all times join with 
the said general Bacon and his army against 
the common enemy in all points whatsoever. 
Secondly: That whereas certain persons 
have lately contrived and designed the rais- 
ing forces against the said general and the 
army under his command, thereby to beget 
a civil war, we will endeavor the discovery 
and apprehending all and every of those 
evil-disposed persons and them secure untill 
further order from the general. Thirdly: 
And whereas it is credibly reported, that the 
governor hath informed the king’s majesty, 
that the said general and the people of the 
country in arms under his command, their 
aiders and abetters are rebellious and remo- 
ved from their allegiance, and that upon such 
like information, he the said governor, hath 
advised and petitioned the king to send forces 
to reduce them—we do further declare and 
believe in our consciences that it consists 
with the welfare of this country and with our 
allegiance to his most sacred majesty, that 
we, the inhabitants of Virginia, to the utmost 
of our power do oppose and suppress all for- 
ces whatsoever of that nature, until such time 
as the king be fully informed of the state of 
the case, by such person or persons as shall 
be sent from the said Nathaniel Bacon, in 
the behalf of the people and the determina- 
tion thereof be remitted hither. And we do 
swear that we will him the said general and 
the army under his command aid and assist 
accordingly.’’ * 

Drummond advised that Sir William Berke- 
ley should be deposed and Sir Henry Chich- 
ely substituted in his place. His counsel not 
being approved, “do not make so strange of 
it,’ said Drummond, “for I can show from 
ancient records that such things have been 
done in Virginia.’ But it was agreed that 
the governor’s retreat should be taken for an 
abdication. Sarah Drummond was not less 
enthusiastic in Bacon’s favor, than her hus- 
band. She exclaimed, ‘‘The child that is 
unborn shall have cause to rejoice for the 
good that will come by the rising of the coun- 
try.” ‘Should we overcome the governor,” 
said Ralph Weldinge, ‘‘we must expect a 
greater power from England that would cer- 
tainly be our ruin.” Sarah Drummond re- 


our- 


* Beverley, B. 1, p. 74. 
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membered that England was divided into 
hostile factions, between the duke of York 
and the duke of Monmouth. Taking from 
the ground a small stick and breaking it, she 
added, ‘‘I fear the power of England no more 
than a broken straw.” Looking for relief 
from the odious navigation act, she declared, 
‘“* now we can build ships and like New Eng- 
land trade to any part of the world.” 

Bacon also issued proclamations, com- 
manding all men in the land, upon pain of 
death, to join his standard and upon the ar- 
rival of the troops expected from England, 
to retire into the wilderness and resist the 
troops expected from England until they 
should agree to treat of an accommodation 
of the dispute. 

There was a gentleman in Virginia, Giles 
Bland, only son of John Bland, an eminent 
London merchant, who was personally known 
to the king and had a considerable interest 
at court. As he was sending his son out to 
Virginia to take possession of the estate of 
his uncle, Theodorick Bland, * late of the 
eouncil, he got him appointed collector-gen- 
eral of the customs. In this capacity he had 
a right to board any vessel whenever he 
thought proper. He was a man of talent, 
courage and a haughty bearing, and having 
quarrelled with the governor now sided warm- 
ly with Bacon. There chanced to be lying 
in York river a vessel of sixteen guns, com- 
manded by a Captain Laramore. Bland went 
on board of her with a party of armed men, 
under pretence of searching for contraband 
goods and seizing the captain confined him 
in the cabin. Laramore discovering Bland’s 
designs, resolved to deceive him in his turn 
and entered into his measures with such ap- 
parent sincerity, that he was restored to the 
command of his vessel, With her, another 
vessel of four guns under Captain Carver, 
and a sloop, Bland now appointed Bacon’s 


* This Theodorick Bland was sometime a merchant at 
Luars, in Spain, and came over to Virginia in 1654, where, 
settling at Westover, upon James river, in Charles City 
county, he died 23rd April, 1671, aged 41 years, and was 
buried in the chancel of the church which he built and gave, 
together with ten acres of land, a court-house and prison, 
for the county and parish, He lies buried in the Westover 
church-yard between two of his friends, the church having 
long since fallendown. He was of the king’s council and 
speaker of the house of burgesses, and was in fortune and 
understanding inferior to no man of his time in the coun- 
try. He married Ann, daughter of Richard Bennet, some- 
time governor of the colony. Bland Papers, vol. 1, p, 148. 








Lieutenant General, sailed with two hundred 
and fifty men for Accomac. On his passage 
he captured another vessel; so that he ap- 
peared off Accomac with four sail. The 
governor having not a single vessel to defend 
himself, was overwhelmed with despair. At 
this juncture he received a note from Lara- 
more, offering if he would send him some 
assistance, to deliver Bland with all his men 
prisoners into his hands. The governor sus- 
picious of Laramore, thought the note only 
a bait to entrap him; but upon advising with 
his friend, Colonel Philip Ludwell, he coun- 
selled him to accept Laramore’s offer, as the 
best alternative now left him, and gallantly 
undertook to engage in the enterprise at the 
hazard of his life. Sir William Berkeley con- 
senting, Ludwell with twenty-six men well- 
armed, appeared at the appointed time along- 
side of Laramore’s vessel. He was prepared 
to receive them, and Ludwell boarded her 
without the loss of a man, and soon after 
took the other vessels. Bland, Carver and 
the other chiefs were sent to the governor, and 
the common men secured on board of the 
vessels. When Laramore waited on the 
governor, he clasped him in his arms, called 
him his deliverer and gave him a large share 
of his favor. In a few days the brave Carver 
was hanged on the Accomac Shore. Cap- 
tain Gardner sailing from James river, now 
came to the governor’s relief, with his own 
vessel, the Adam and Eve, and ten or twelve 
sloops, which he had collected upon hearing 
of Bland’s expedition. 

Sir William Berkeley, by this unexpected 
turn of affairs, suddenly raised from the abyss 
of despair to the pinnacle of hope, resolved 
to push his success still further. With Lara- 
more’s vessel and Gardner’s, together with 
sixteen or seventeen sloops and a motley 
band of about six hundred men in arms, * 
the governor returned in triumph to James- 
town, where falling on his knees, he returned 
thanks to God, and again proclaimed Bacon 
and his men rebels and traitors. There were 
now in Jamestown nine hundred Baconians, 
as they came to be styled, under command of 
Colonel Hansford, commissioned by Bacon. 
Berkeley sent in a summons for surrender of 
the town, with offer of pardon to all except 
Drummond and Lawrence. Upon this all of 
them retired to their homes, except Hans- 


* According to Mrs. Cotton’s Letter, one thousand men, 
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ford, Lawrence, Drummond and a few others, 
who made for the head of York river, in 
quest of Bacon, who had returned to that 
quarter. 

During these events, Bacon was executing 
his designs against the Indians. As soon as 
he had despatched Bland to Accomac, he 
crossed the James river at his own house, at 
Curle’s, and surprising the Appomattox In- 
dians, who lived on both sides of the river of 
that name, a little below the falls, (now Pe- 
tersburg,) he burnt their town, killed a large 
number of the tribe and dispersed the rest. * 
Thence he traversed the country to the South- 
ward, destroying many towns on the banks 
of the Nottoway, the Meherrin and the Roan- 
oke. His name had become so formidable, 
that the Indians fled everywhere before him, 
and having nothing to subsist upon, save the 
spontaneous productions of the country, sev- 
eral tribes perished, and they who survived 
were so reduced as to be never afterwards 
able to make any firm stand against the whites 
and gradually became tributary to them. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
1676—1677. 


Bacon marches back upon Jamestown; Berkley’s flight ; 
Jamestown burnt: Bacon dies; Hansford and others ex- 
ecuted ; Close of the rebellion ; Proceedings of the Court 
Martial; Arrival of an English regiment; The Royai 
Commissioners; Punishments of the rebels; Berkley 
recalled ; Sccceeded by Jeffreys; Berkley’s death ; The 
Queen of Pamunkey; Failure of the New Charter. 


Bacon having exhausted his provisions had 
dismissed the greater part of his forces be- 
fore Lawrence, Drummond, Hansford and 
the other fagitives from Jamestown joined 
him. Upon learning the governor’s return, 
Bacon with a force variously estimated at one 
hundred and fifty, three hundred and eight 


* History of Bacon’s rebellion in Virginia Gazette, for 
1769. Burk, vol. 2, p. 176, places this battle or massacre 
on Bloody Run, near where Richmond now stands. But 
he refers to no authority and I think had none better than a 
loose tradition. The Appomattox Indians occupied both 
sides.of the river in question. Now itis altogether impro- 
bable, that Indians still inhabited the North Bank of the 
James, near Curle’s. Besides, if they had, it was unne- 
cessary to cross the James before commencing the attack. 
Curle’s was a proper point for crossing with a view of sur- 
prising the Indians on the Appomattox. 


hundred, * marched back upon Jamestown, 
leading his Indian captives in triumph before 
him. He found the town defended by a pali- 
sade, running across the neck of the penin- 
sula. Riding along this work, he reconnoi- 
tred the governor’s position. Then dis- 
mounting from his horse, he animated his 
fatigued men to advance at once, and lead- 
ing them close to the palisade, sounded a 
defiance with the trumpet and fired upon the 
loyalist garrison. The governor remained 
quiet, hoping that want of provisions would 
force Bacon to retire; but he supplied his 
troops from Sir William’s seat at Greenspring, 
three miles distant. He afterwards com- 
plained that ‘his dwelling-house, at Green- 
spring, was almost ruined; his household 
goods and others of great value totally plun- 
dered, that he had not a bed to lye on; two 
great beasts, three hundred sheep, seventy 
horses and mares, all his corn and provisions 
taken away.’ + Bacon now adopted a sin- 
gular stratagem and one hardly compatible 
with the principles of chivalry. Sending out 
small parties of horse, he captured the wives 
of all the principal loyalists then with the 
governor and among them the lady of Col. 
Bacon, Sr., madam Bray, madam Page and 
madam Ballard. One of them was sent in- 
to Jamestown to communicate news of their 
capture.{ Bacon raised by moonlight a cir- 
cumvallation of trees, earth and brush-wood 
around the governor’s outworks. At day- 
break next morning the governor’s troops 
being fired upon, made a sortie; but they 
were driven back, leaving their drum and their 
dead behind him. _ Upon the top of the work 
which he had thrown up and where alone a 
sally could be made, Bacon exhibited the 
captive ladies to the view of their husbands 
and friends in the town and kept them there 
until he completed his works. He now 
mounted a small battery of cannon com- 


+ Mrs. Ann Cotton says 150, the account in the Virginia 
Gazette 800, the king’s commissioners 300—the last pro- 
bably nearest the number. 

+ See “ Answer to the objections against Sir William 
Berkeley,” Burk, vol. 2, p. 263. 

t Mrs. Cotton’s Letter. See also Col. Ludwell’s Letter 
in Chalmers’ Annals, pp. 349-350. “ Ravishing of women 
from their homes and hurrying them about the country in 
their rude camps, often threatening them with death.” Ac- 
cording to “ Narrative of Indian and Civil Wars,” Bacon 
made use of the ladies only to complete his battery and 





removed them out of harm’s way at the time of the sortie. 


jt is impossible to reconcile the conflicting statements. 
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manding the shipping but not the town. At 
this conjuncture, such was the cowardice of 
Sir William’s motley crowd of followers, 
solely intent upon plunder, promised them 
by “his honour,” that although superior in 
time, place and numbers, to Bacon’s force,— 
yet out of six hundred of them, only twenty 
gentlemen were found willing to stand by 
him. And so great was their fear of discov- 
ery, that in two or three days after the sortie, 
they embarked in the night, secretly weigh- 
ing anchor and dropping silently down the 
river ;—thus retreating before an enemy that 
for a week had been exposed to far more 
hardships and privations than themselves. 
For in this very service it was believed Bacon 
contracted the disease which carried him off, 
by lying during a rainy season in the trenches 
before the town. Sir William carried off 
with him all the inhabitants of the town and 
their goods. At dawn of the next day Ba- 
con entered Jamestown without opposition. 
It being determined that it should be burnt, 
Lawrence and Drummond, who owned two 
of the best houses there, set fire to them in 
the evening with their own hands, and the 
soldiers following the example, laid in ashes 
Jamestown with the church and state-house, 
saying ‘‘the rogues shall harbour no more 
here.” Sir William Berkeley and his peo- 
ple beheld the flames from the vessels riding 
below. * 

Bacon now marched to York river, which 
he crossed at Tindall’s, (now Gloucester) 
Point, in order to encounter Col. Brent, who 
was marching against him from the Potomac 
with twelve hundred men. But the greater 
part of his men hearing of Bacon’s success, 
joined his standard, ‘ resolving with the Per- 
sians to go and worship the rising sun.” + 
Bacon now called a convention in Glouces- 
ter, and administered the oath to the people 
of that county and began to plan another ex- 
pedition against the Indians, or, as some re- 
port, against Accomac, when he fell sick of 
a dysentery, brought on by exposure, and 


* T. M’s account and Breviarie and Conclusion. Burk, 
vol. 2, p. 190. 

+ Mrs. Cotton’s Letter. 

t The loyalists against whose calumny the grave afforded 
no shelter, alleged that Bacon died of a loathsome disease 
by a visitation of God. This falsehood is disproven by T. 
M., the history in the Virginia Gazette and by the King’s 
commissioners. 





retired to the house of a Mr. Pate, in Glou- 
cester, and lingering some weeks, died. * 
The place of his interment has never been 
discovered. It was concealed by his friends 
lest his remains should be insulted by the 
vindictive Berkeley, in whom old age seems 
not to have mitigated the fury of the pas- 
sions. According to one tradition, Bacon’s 
bones were screened from insult by stones 
being laid on his coffin, by his friend Law- 
rence,{t as was supposed. According to 
others, it was conjectured that his body had 
been buried in the bosom of the majestic 
York. t 

Upon Bacon’s death he was succeeded by 
his Lieutenant General Ingram, (whose real 
name was Johnson,) who had lately arrived in 
Virginia. Ingram was supported by Wake- 
let, Langston, and Lawrence and their ad- 
herents. They took possession of West 
Point, at the head of York river, fortified it 
and made it their place of arms.§ There is 
still extant there a ruinous stone-house, which 
perhaps was occupied by Ingram and his as- 
sociates. As soon as Berkeley heard of Ba- 
con’s death, he sent over Robert Beverley, 
with a party in a sloop, to York river, where 
they captured Col. Hansford and some others, 
at the house of a Col. Reade, where York- 
town now is. Hansford was taken to Acco- 
mac, tried and condemned to be hanged. 
He requested ‘to be shot like a soldier and 
not hanged like a dog,”’ but was told, ‘‘ you 
die as a rebel and not as a soldier.” He 
was “young, gay and gallant, nursed among 
the forests of the old Dominion; fond of 
amusement, not indifferent to pleasure ; im- 
patient of restraint, keenly sensitive to honor; 
fearless of death and passionately fond of the 
land that gave him birth.”’ || During the short 
respite allowed him, his soul was_serene ; he 
professed penitence for all the sins of his 
life; but refused to admit what was charged 


* Breviarie and Conclusion, and Beverley, B. 1, p. 77, 
say that he died at the house of a Dr. Green. Burk, vol. 
2, p. 192, says ‘at the house of a Doctor Pate.” 

+ T. M’s account. 

t Account of Bacon's Rebellion in Va. Gazette, 1769. 

§ West Point, originally West’s Point, so called by tra- 
dition from an early settler of that name, of the family of 
Lord Delaware. In reference to whom the place was at 
one time named “the city of Delaware.” 

|| Baneroft, vol. 2, p. 229. I have borrowed freely in this 
passage, as in several others, from this learned historian, 
who has been at the pains to examine our records so long 
neglected by Virginians themselves. 
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on him as rebellion to be one of them. His 
last words were, “take notice, I die a loyal 
subject and a lover of my country.”’ He was 
the first native of Virginia that perished in 
this ignominious form, and in America the 
first martyr to the rights of the people. His 
execution took place on the 13th of Novem- 
ber, 1676. 

Captain Wilford, Captain Farloe, with five 
or six others of less note, suffered in like 
manner with Hansford. Major Cheesman 
died in prison, probably from ill usage. The 
same fate befell several others. 

Sir William Berkeley now repaired to York 
river * and proclaimed a general pardon, ex- 
cepting certain persons named, especially 
Lawrence and Drummond. A party of one 
hundred and twenty despatched by Berkeley 
to surprise a guard of about thirty men and 
boys, under Major Whaley, at the house of 
Col. Bacon, on Queen’s creek, were defeated, 
with the loss of their commander. Major 
Lawrence Smith, with six hundred men, was 
likewise defeated by Ingram, at Col. Pate’s 
house. Smith saved himself by flight; his 
men were all made prisoners. Captain Cou- 
set, with a party, was sent against Raines, 
who headed the insurgents on the South side 
of James river. Raines was killed and his 
men captured. 

Meanwhile Ingram, Wakelet and their con- 
federates from West Point, foraged on the 
estates of the loyalists with impunity and 
bade defiance to the governor. They defen- 
ded themselves against the assaults of Lud- 
well and others, with such resolution and gal- 
lantry, that Berkeley, fatigued and exhausted, 
at length sent by Captain Grantham, a com- 
plaisant letter to Wakelet, or as some say to 
Ingram, offering an amnesty, on condition 
of surrender. This was agreed to and in 
reward for his submission, Berkeley present- 
ed to Wakelet all the Indian plunder at West 
Point. A court-martial was held on board of 
a vessel in York river, January 11th, 1676-7, 
consisting of the Right Honorable Sir Wil- 
liam Berkeley, Knt., Governor and Captain 
General of Virginia. Col. Nathaniel Bacon. 
Col. William Claiborne. Col. Thomas Bal- 
lard. Col. Southy Littleton. Col. Philip 





* T.M.and Mrs. Cotton. If we may believe the ac- 
count in the Virginia Gazette, Berkeley sent Col. Ludwell 
with part of his forces to York river, while he with the rest 
repaired to Jamestown, 











Ludwell. Lieut. Col. John West. Colonel 
Augustine Warner. Major Lawrence Smith. 
Major Robert Beverley. Capt. Anthony Arm- 
istead. Col. Matthew Kemp. Capt. Dan- 
iel Jenifer. Four of the insurgents were con- 
demned by this court. On the 19th of Jan- 
uary, Drummond was taken in the Chicka- 
hominy swamp, half famished. On the 20th 
he was brought in a prisoner to Sir William 
Berkeley, then on board of a vessel at Col. 
Bacon’s, on Queen’s creek. The governor 
upon hearing of Drummond’s arrival, imme- 
diately went on shore and saluted him with 
a courtly bow, saying, “ Mr. Drummond you 
are very unwelcome ; I am more glad to see 
you than any man in Virginia. Mr. Drum- 
mond you shall be hanged in half an hour.” 
Drummond replied, ‘‘ What your honor plea- 
ses.” <A court-martial was immediately held 
at the house of James Bray, Esq., whither 
the prisoner was conveyed in irons. He 
was stripped and a ring, pledge of domestic 
love, torn from his finger before conviction ; 
condemned at one o’clock, he was executed 
on a gibbet at 4. He was a sedate Scotch 
gentleman of estimable character, who had 
made himself extremely obnoxious to the 
hatred of the governor, by the lively con- 
cern he had always evinced in the public 
grievances. When afterwards the petition 
of his widow, Sarah Drummond, depicting 
the cruel treatment of her husband, was 
read in the king’s council in England, the 
Lord Chancellor Finch said:—‘‘ 1 know not 
whether it be lawful to wish a person alive, 
otherwise I could wish Sir William Berkeley 
so, to see what could be answered to such bar- 
barity; but he has answered it before this.’’* 
January 24th, six other insurgents were con- 
demned to death at Greenspring. John 
West was banished for seven years and his 
estate confiscated. Lawrence and four com- 
panions disappeared from the frontier, march- 
ing through the snow. They preferred to 
perish in the wilderness rather than share 


* Morryson’s Letter, Burk vol. 2, p.268. Mrs. Afra Behn 
celebrated this rebellion in a tragi-comedy entitled, “the 
Widow Ranter, or the history of Bacon in Virginia.” Dry- 
den honored it with a prologue. The play failed on the 
stage and was published in 1690. There is a copy of it 
in the British Museum. It sets historical truth at defiance 
and is replete with coarse humor and indelicate wit.” 
Grahame’s Hist. U. 8. vol. 1, p. 124 in note. 1tis possible 
that Sarah Drummond “may have been intended by the 
“ Widow Ranter.” 
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Drummond’s fate. Lawrence was educated 
at Oxford, and for wit, learning and sobriety, 
was equalled by few. He had been defraud- 
ed of a handsome estate by the partiality of 
Berkeley towards a corrupt favorite. The 
rebellion, as it was called, was largely attri- 
buted to Lawrence. He had openly avowed 
that he hoped to find means by which not only 
he should repair his own losses, but see the 
country relieved from the frowardness, ava- 
rice and French despotism of the governor. 
Lawrence had married a wealthy widow, and 
kept a large house of public entertainment 
at Jamestown, which gave him an extensive 
influence. Nathaniel Bacon, Jr., perhaps 
lodged there, and the house was searched for 
him on the morning of his escape. 

On the 29th of January, a fleet arrived from 
England, under command of admiral Sir 
John Berry, with a regiment of soldiers, com- 
manded by Col. Herbert Jeffreys and Col. 
Morryson. These three were joined in a 
commission with Sir William Berkeley to in- 
vestigate the causes of the late commotions 
and to restore order. The commissioners 
were instructed to offer a reward of £300 to 
any one who would seize Bacon, and pardon 
to all others who would take the oath of obe- 
dience and give security for their good be- 
havior. Freedom was offered to servants 
and slaves who would aid in suppressing the 
revolt. * The general court and the assem- 
bly having now met, several more of Bacon’s 
adherents were convicted by a civil tribunal 
and put to death ;—a large part of them were 
men of competent fortune and fair character. 
Among these was Giles Bland, whose friends 
in England, it was reported, had procured 
his pardon, to be sent over with the fleet. 
But it availed him nothing. It was whisper- 
ed that he was executed under private orders 
sent out from England; the duke of York 
having sworn, ‘‘by God, Bacon and Bland 
shall die.” Bland and Crewes were execu- 
ted at ‘“ Bacon’s Trench,” near Jamestown; 
four others at Colonel Reade’s, (Yorktown,) 
Anthony Arnold in chains at West Point. 
These executionstook place in March, 1677. 

The commissioners, who assisted in the 
trials of the prisoners, now proceeded to en- 
quire into the causes of the late distractions.t+ 

* Chalmers’ Annals, p. 336. The same measure had 
been before authorized by the Long Parliament and was 


resorted to a century afterwards Dy the Earl of Dunmore. 
+ The commissioners sate at Swan’s Point. 





The insurgents had found powerful friends 
among the people of England and in parlia- 
ment. The commissioners discountenanced 
the excesses of Sir William Berkeley and the 
loyalists, and invited the planters in every 
quarter to bring in their grievances without 
fear.* In their zeal for enquiry they forcibly 
seized the journals of the assembly. The 
burgesses, in October, 1677, demanded satis- 
faction for this indignity in language stigma- 
tized by Charles II. as seditious. t The num- 
ber of persons executed was twenty-two, + 
of whom twelve were condemned by Court- 
Martial. Punishment was carried far beyond 
the demands even of political necessity. 
During eight months Virginia had suffered 
the evils of civil war, devastation, fire, execu- 
tions, and the loss of one hundred thousand 
pounds. § So violent was the effort of na- 
ture to throw off the malady of despotism 
and misrule. In October, Charles II. issued 
two proclamations, authorizing Berkeley to 
pardon all except Nathaniel Bacon Jr., and 
afterwards another proclamation declaring 
Sir William’s of 10th February 1676, not 
conformable to his instructions, in excepting 
others from pardon besides Bacon—and abro- 
gating it. Yet the king’s commissioners as- 
sisted in the condemnation of several of the 
prisoners. An act of pardon, under the great 
seal, brought over by Lord Culpepper, was 
unanimously passed by the assembly in June, 
1680, and several persons are excepted in it 
who were included in Sir William’s “ bloody 
bill” of Feb., 1677. 

All the acts of the assembly of June 1676, 
called ‘“ Bacon’s Laws,” were repealed, as 
well by the order and proclamation of Charles 
I[., as also by act of the assembly held at 
Greenspring, Feb. 20, 1677.41 This assem- 
bly passed an act of indemnity and pardon 
excepting from its benefits Nathaniel Bacon 
Jr. and about fifty others, among whom the 
principal were Carver, Drummond, Lawrence, 
Bland, Ingram, Wakelet and Sarah Grindon. 


* See Account in Virginia Gazette. The sympathy of 
Jeffrey’s with the rebellious Virginians was not entirely 
disinterested, for he was about to succeed Berkeley in his 
office of Governor. 

t Chalmers’ Introduction, vol. 1., p. 163. Chalmers’ An- 
nals, 337-38. 

¢t The commissioners say twenty-three. 
Virginia Gazette. 

§ Chalmers’ Annals, 335. 

|| Hening, vol. 2., pp. 366-428-429-430-458-461. 

q Hening, vol. 2, p. 365. 


See account in 
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These were attainted. Minor punishments 
were inflicted on others; some were com- 
pelled to sue for pardon on their knees with 
a rope about the neck, others fined, disfran- 
chised or banished. These penalties did not 
meet with the approbation of the people and 
were in several instances evaded by the con- 
nivance of the courts. John Bagwell and 
Thomas Gordon adjudged to appear at Rap- 
pahannock court with halters about their 
necks, were allowed to appear with small 
tape. In the same county William Potts in- 
stead of a halter wore a Manchester binding. * 


The assembly in consonance with one of) 


Bacon’s laws, declared Indian prisoners slaves 
and their property lawful prize. An order 
was made for building a new state-house at 
Tindall’s, now Gloucester point, on York 
river. But the order was never carried into 
effect. Many of the acts of this session are 
exact copies of ‘‘ Bacon’s laws,” the titles 
alone being altered, Sir William Berkeley and 
the loyalists thus tacitly confessing the abuses 
and usurpations of which they had been guilty 
and the merits of acts passed by those whom 
they had stigmatised and punished as rebels 
and traitors. f 

Berkeley, worn out with agitations to which 
his age was unequal and in bad health, being 
recalled by the king, ceased to be governor 
on the 27th of April, 1677, and returned in 
the fleet to London, leaving Col. Herbert 
Jeffreys in his place.{ Sir William Berke- 
ley died on the 13th of July, in the same year, 
of a broken heart, § as some relate, without 
ever seeing the king, having been confined 
to his chamber from the day of his arrival. 
According to other accounts, Charles II. ex- 
pressed his approbation of Sir William’s con- 
duct in Virginia and the kindest regard for 
him, || and even condescended to make in- 
quiry respecting his health. Others again on 


the contrary report, that the king said of him, 
“that old fool has hanged more men in that 
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der of my father.’ * Sir William Berkeley 
was a native of London, and educated at 
Merton College, Oxford, of which he was 
afterwards a fellow, and 1629 was made mas- 
ter of arts. [1630.] He made the tour of 
Europe. He held the place of Governor in 
Virginia from 1639 to 1651, and from 1659 
to 1677—a period of thirty years, a term 
equalled by no other governor of the colony. 
[1639.] He published a tragi-comedy, ‘ The 
Lost Lady,’’ and 1663, “A Discourse and 
View of Virginia.” He was buried at Twick- 
enham. He left no children. He married 
the widow of Samuel Stephens. She, after 
Sir William’s death, intermarried with Col. 
Philip Ludwell, but still retained the title of 
‘‘Dame (or Lady) Frances Berkeley.’ 
During the session of the assembly in June, 
1676, the queen of Pamunkey, a descendant 
‘of Opechancanough, was introduced into the 
room of the committee on Indian affairs. She 
entered with dignified grace, accompanied 
by an interpreter and her son, a youth of 
twenty years. She wore around her head a 
plait of black and white wampum-peake, f 
three inches wide, after the manner of a 
crown, | and was clothed in a mantle of 
dressed deer-skin, with the fur outwards and 
bordered with a deep fringe from head to 
foot. Being seated, the chairman asked her, 
“how many men she would lend the English 
for guides and allies?’ She referred him to 
her son, who understood English, being the 
reputed son of an English colonel. But he 
declining to answer, she burst forth in an im- 
passioned speech of a quarter of an hour’s 
length, often repeating the words, ‘“ Toto- 
potomoi chepiack,” that is ‘‘ Totopotomoi 
dead,” referring to her husband, who, with an 
hundred of his men, fell while fighting under 
the elder Col. Edward Hill. The chairman, 








* T. M.’s account. Grahame, vol. 1, pp. 98-105 (Amer. 
Ed.) eulogizes Berkley and warmly espouses his eause ; his 


naked country, than I have done for the mur- | estimate of Bacon is proportionally unfavorable. Perhaps 


* Hening, vol. 2, p, 557. 
+ Ibid., vol. 2, p. 391, in note. 


in this as in most disputes, the truth lies in the middle. 

+ A purple bead of shell drilled. 

t In Howe’s Historical Collections, p. 470, is a notice 
and engraving of a silver frontilet with a coat of arms and 
inscribed “‘ The Queen of Pamunkey,” “ Charles the sec- 


t Jeffreys was sworn into office on the same day. His | ond, King of England, Scotland, France, Ireland, and Vir- 
commission bore date Nov. 11, 1676. (28 Car. 11.) See} ginia,” and “ Honi soit qui mal y pense.” This ornament 
2 Hening, p. 7. In July, 1675, Lord Culpepper had been | was purchased from some Indians and preserved at Fred- 
appointed Governor-in-chief of Virginia, but he did not | ericksburg. 


arrive in Virginia till the beginning of 1680. 
§ Chalmers’ Introductory, vol. 1, p. 164. 
|| Beverley, B. 1, p. 79. 


Vor. XTII—50 


[1708.] Dean Swift in a letter to Governor Hunter tal- 
lies him about marrying “ the Queen of Pomunki.” Swift’s 
works, vol. 12. 
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autouched by this sppisl, rudely repeated} were dopted for the Indian trade and fait 
the inquiry how many men she would con-| appointed for the sale of Indian commodi- 
tribute? Averting her head witha disdainful ties. But the natives being suspicious of in- 
look she sate silent, till the question being novations, these provisions shortly became 
pressed a third time, she replied in a low | obsolete. Jeffreys dying [December, 1678, | 
tone, “six.” But when still further impor-| was succeeded by the aged Sir Henry Chich- 
tuned, she said ‘‘twelve,” although she had eley appointed deputy governor. Forts were 
then one hundred and fifty warriors in her now established at the head of the James, 
town. She retired silent and displeased. | York, Rappahannock and Potomac, for the 
[1675.] The agents of Virginia had warm-| purpose of overawing the Indians on the 
ly solicited the grant of a new charter and frontier. North Carolina and Maryland were 
their efforts seemed about to be crowned prohibited from sending their tobacco to Vir- 
with success, when the news of Bacon’s re- ginia to be shipped. By this impolitic mea- 
bellion furnished the government with a pre- sure all control over the trade of those pro- 
text for violating its engagements. By the vinces was lost. * 
report of the committee for plantations (adop- [July 8th, 1675.] Thomas Lord Culpepper, 
ted by the king in council and twice ordered baron of Thorsway had been appointed gov- 
to be passed into a new charter under the ernor in chief of Virginia for life. He was 
great seal,) it was provided, ‘ that no impo-, disposed to look upon the office as a sine- 
sition or taxes shall be laid or imposed upon | cure; but being chid in December, 1679, by 
the inhabitants and proprietors there, but by’ Charles II. for remaining in England, came 
the common consent of the governor, coun- | over to the colony early in 1680, and was 


| 
cil and burgesses, as hath been heretofore|sworn into office May 10th.t He found 
He brought over several 


used,” reserving however to parliament the. Virginia tranquil. 
right to lay duties upon commodities ship-, laws ready drawn up in England, —to be 
ped from the colony. The news of the re-| passed by the assembly, it being “intended 
bellion frustrated this scheme ; the promised | to introduce here the modes of Ireland.’ t 
charter slept in the Hamper * office and the} His lordship being invested with full powers 
one actually sent over was meagre and un-|of pardon, found it easy to obtain from the 
satisfactory. people whatever he asked. After procuring 
the enactment of several popular acts, inclu- 
ding one of indemnity and oblivion, he man- 
aged to have the impost of two shillings on 
every hogshead of tobacco made perpetual, 
and instead of being accounted for to the 
assembly as formerly, to be disposed of as his 
majesty might think fit. Culpepper contri- 
ved to enlarge his salary from one thousand 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
1677-1700. 


Jeffreys succeeded by Sir Henry Chicheley ; Culpepper 
Governor in chief arrives in 1680; His administration ; 
Plant cutting; Persecution of Robert Beverley; Cul- 


pepper returns to England; Is displaced ; Miscellaneous 
affairs; The Northern Neck; Statistics; James LI.; 
Lord Effingham Governor; Prisoners taken at Culloden 
brought to Virginia ; Robert Beverley ; Agitations of Vir- 
ginia; Effingham’s corruption and tyranny; His depar- 
ture ; Succession of William & Mary; Nicholson Lieut. 


Governor; His popular arts; Commissary Blair, The 
College of William & Mary; Andros Governor; His 


conduct of affairs ; Tyranny ; Sent prisoner to England; 
Nicholson again Governor; Williamsburg becomes the 
Seat of Government. 


Jeffreys, successor of Berkeley, effected a 
treaty of peace with the Indians and held an 
assembly at Middle Plantation. Regulations 


* Hening, vol. 2, p.531. “Hamper,” i. e. Hanaper. 


>! 


pounds to upwards of two thousand, besides 
perquisites amounting to eight hundred more. 
_Professing a great concern for the interest of 
the colony, he proposed to raise the value of 
silver coin to prevent it from being carried 
out of Virginia. The assembly having ac- 
cordingly prepared a bill for the purpose, his 
lordship insisting that it was the king’s pre- 


‘| rogative to alter the coin, issued a proclama- 


tion to that effect and then producing an 
order for disbanding the regiment quartered 
in Virginia, he paid their arrears in the new 
coin, greatly to his own gain. Yet shortly 


* Beverley, B. 1, p. 80. 
+t Hening, vol. 2, p.8. Chalmers’ Annals, p. 340. 
t Chalmers’ Introduction, vol. 1, p. 164. 

















tions discovering that the aleeved currency | 
reduced his own perquisites, he restored it, 
to its former value. * In August of the sia 
year, this unscrupulous governor returned to 
England by way of Boston. + 

Virginia now enjoying profound repose, | 
large crops of tobacco were raised and the 
price fell toalowebb. [1680.] The discon- 
tents of the planters were aggravated by an 
act ‘‘ for cohabitation and encouragement of 
trade and manufacture,’ restricting vessels | 
to certain prescribed ports, where the gov- 
ernment desired to establish towns. This 
measure obstructed trade, lowered the price. 
of tobacco and engendered a general disaf- 
fection. In compliance with the petitions | 
of several counties, Culpepper, who had by, 
the king’s order, now returned, called an as-| 
sembly together [1682.] Two sessions end-| 
ing in fruitless debates, the male-contents in 
Gloucester, New Kent and Middlesex, { May, 
1682, | proceeded riotously to cut up the to- 
bacco plants in the beds, especially the sweet-| 
scented, which was produced no where else. 
Culpepper prevented further waste by patrols 
of horse. ‘The ringleaders were arrested and 
some of them hanged upon a charge of trea- 
son. This together with the enactment of a 
riot-act, making “plant-cutting” high treason, 
put a siop to the practice.t The vengeance 
of the government fell heavily upon Major 
Robert Beverley, clerk of the house of bur- 
gesses, as the chief instigator of these dis- 
turbances. He had incurred the displeasure 
of the governor and council, by refusing to| 
deliver up to them copies of the legislative 
journal, without the permission of the house.§ | 
Although Beverley had rendered important’ 
services in suppressing Bacon's rebellion 
and had won the favor of Sir William Berke- 
ley, yet now by his steady adherence to his 
duty, he drew down upon his head unrelent- 
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| red banal the Duke of f York to > the “Comenrd 
and aguardsetoverhim. Escaping from the 
custody of the Sheriff at York, the prisoner 
was retaken at his house in Middlesex and 
|transported to Northampton on the Eastern 
Shore. Some months after, he applied fora 


writ of habeas corpus, which was refused. In 


a short time, being found at large, he was 
‘remanded to Northampton. [1683.] New 
charges were brought against him: Ist, that 
he had broken open letters addressed to the 


Secretary’s office: 2nd, that he had made 


up the journal and inserted his majesty’s let- 
ter therein notwithstanding it had been first 
presented at the time of the prorogation: 
3rd that in 1682 he had refused to deliver 
copies of the journal to the Governor and 
conncil, saying, “he might not do it without 
‘leave of his masters.” 

Culpepper after staying about a year in Vir- 
ginia returned to England, leaving his kins- 
man, Secretary Spencer, President; but thus 
again quitting the colony in violation of his 
orders, he was arrested immediately on his ar- 
rival. Having received presents from the as- 
sembly contrary to his instructions, a jury of 
Middlesex found that he had forfeited his com- 
mission. And his example having shown, 
that he who acis under independent authori- 
ty, will seldom obey even reasonable com- 
mands, no more governors were appointed 
for life. * 

Lord Culpepper having it in view to pur- 
chase the propriety of the Northern Neck 
lying between the Rappahannock and the 
Potomac,—to further his design, had fo- 
mented a dispute between the house of bur- 
gesses and the council. The quarrel run- 
ning high, his lordship procured from the 
king instructions to abolish appeals from the 
general court to the assembiy and transfer 
them to the crown. Culpepper, however, 








ing persecution. [May, 1682.] he was com-| 
mitted a prisoner on board the ship Duke of 
York lying in the Rappahannock. || Ralph 
Wormiey, Matthew Kemp and Christopher 


Wormiey were directed to seize the records 


being a man of a strong judgment made 
some salutary amendments in the laws. Du- 
ring his time instead of garrisons, rangers 
were employed in guarding the frontier. 
He was succeeded, in [April, 1684,| by 





in Beverley’s possession and to break open 
doors if necessary. Beverley was transfer- 


* Beverley, B. 1, p. 83. 

+ Bancrolt, vol. 2, p. 247. 

ft Chalmers’ Annals, vol. 2, pp. 240-45 
§ Burk, vol. 2, p. 240. 

| Hen., vol. 3, p. 540 et seq 


j 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Francis Lord Howard of Effingham. {[May, 
1684.] Robert Beverley was found guilty 


* Chalmers’ Annals, p. 345 and Introduc., vol 1, p. 165. 
' Beverley B. vol. |, p. 89 gives a different account. “ The 
next year being 1684 npon the Lord Culpepper refusing to 
retnrn, Francis Lord Howard of Effingham was sent over 
Governor.” 
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of high iniedemeanors, but ‘ddguinn being! per  hogsheed on tobacco STEFAN which, 
respited and the prisoner asking pardon together with some tonage duties, amounted 
on his bended knees, was released upon £3000 a year. The county courts held three 
giving security for his good behavior. The sessions in the year, an appeal lying to the 
abject terms in which ‘he now sued for par- governor and council, and from them in ac- 
don form a singular contrast to the constan- tions of £300 sterling value, to his majesty ; 
cy of his former resistance, and it is curious in causes of less consequence to the assem- 
to find the loyal Beverley, the strenuous par- bly. The ecclesiastical affairs of the colony 
tisan of Berkeley, now the victim of the were subject to the control of the governor 
tyranny which he had formerly defended. who granted probates of wills and had the 
Owing to the incursions of the five na- right of presentation to all livings, the ordi- 
tions upon the frontiers of Virginia, it was nary value of which was £60 per annum, but 
deemed expedient to treat with them through then, owing to the poverty of the country and 
the Governor of New York. For this pur- the low price of tobacco, not worth half that 
pose the Governor of Virginia, leaving the sum. The number of livings was seventy- 
administration in the hands of Col. Bacon, six. Lord Culpepper adds :-—* and the par- 
of the council, and accompanied by two \ishes, paying the ministers themselves, have 
other councillors, repaired to Albany [July, ‘used to claim the right of presentation, (or 
1684.] There he met Gov. Dongan, of New rather of not paying,) whether the governor 
York, the agent of Massachusetts, the mag-| will or not, which must not be allow ed, ane 
istrates of Albany and the chiefs of the war-, yet must be managed with great caution.’ 
like Mohawks, Oncidas, Onondagoes and'There was no fort in Virginia defensible 
Cayugas. The tomahawk was buried, the against an European enemy, nor any secu- 
chain of friendship brightened and the tree rity for ships against a superior sea-force. 
of peace planted. * ‘There were, perhaps, 15,000 * fighting men 
Culpepper not long after he was displaced, |in the country. ‘In relation to our neigh- 
purchased the proprietary title to the North- | bors: (says his lordship,) Carolina, I mean 
ern Neck, which in the 22nd year of Charles the North part of it,) always was and is the 
II. had been granted to Henry Earl of St. sink of America, the refuge of our renaga- 
Albans, John Lord Berkeley, Sir William ‘does and till in better dues dangerous to us. 
Morton, and John Trethway. It was as-|Maryland is now in a ferment and not only 
signed to Culpepper in the fourth year of|troubled with our disease poverty, but in a 
James II. with many privileges, on account| g great danger of falling in pieces.” The col- 
of the loyal services of that family, of which ony of Virginia was at peace with the In- 
the only daughter and heiress married Lord dians, but long experience had taught in re- 
Fairfax, olen: thus succeeded to that exten- | gard to that treacherous race, that when there 
sive domain. |was the least suspicion then was there the 
From a statistical account of Virginia as | greatest danger. But the most ruinous evil 
reported by Culpepper to the committee of that shintind the colony was the extreme low 
the colonies, [December, 1681,] it appears price of the sole commodity, tobacco. ‘For 
that there were at that time forty-one Bur-|the market is overstocked and every crop 
gesses, being two from each of twenty coun- Overstocks it more. 
ties and one from Jamestown. 


al revenue consisted, 1st, of Parish levies, 


Our thriving is our un- 
The coloni- doing, and our buying of blacks hath ex- 
tremely contributed thereto by making more 


“‘commonly managed by sly cheating fel- 
lows that combine to cheat the public.” 
Second: Public levies raised by act of as- 
sembly. Both levies were derived from titha- 
bles or working hands, of which there were 
about 14,000. The cost of collecting this 
part of the revenue was estimated at not less 
than 20 per centum. Third: 


* Bark, vol. 2, p. 282. Bancroft, vol. 2, p. 255. 





Two shillings | must have overrated the number of fighting men. 


'tobacco.”’ + 


James If. was now incorrigibly bent upon 


introducing absolute despotism and popery 
into England. 


In Virginia the council dis- 
played an abject servility. The appointment of 


* The number of tithables being only 14,000, his lordship 


The 
aciual number of half-armed train-bands in 1680 was 


[8.5 563. Chalmers’ Annals, 357. 


+ Ib. 355-57. 
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Francis Lord Howard of Effingham as Gover-|to the end their punishment may in some 


nor of Virginia, was the last act of Charles IT. 
in relation to the colony. Effingham was ap- 
pointed [ August, 1683, ] commissioned [Sep- 
tember 28th, ] and arriving in Virginia enter- 
ed upon the duties of his office [April 15th, 
1684.] On the following day the assembly 
met. It passed acts to prevent plant cutting 
and to preserve the peace; to supply the in- 
habitants with arms and ammunition; to re- 
peal the act for encouragement of domestic 
manufactures ; to provide for the better de- 
fence of the colony; laying for the first time an 
impost on liquors imported from other Eng- 
lish plantations exempting, however, such as 
were imported by Virginians for their own 
use and in their own vessels. 

The Burgesses, in behalf of the inhabitants 
of the Northern Neck, prayed the governor 
to secure them by patent in their titles to 
their lands which had been invaded by Cul- 
peppers charter. The governor answered 
that he was expecting a favorable decision 
on the matter from the king. The intelli- 
gence of the succession of James II. to the 
throne had been hailed in the Ancient Domin- 
ion *‘ with extraordinary joy.’ The enthu- 
siasm of the planters was, however, soon low- 
ered, for the first parliament of the new reign 
laid an impost on tobacco. They supplicated 
James in abject terms to suspend the duty 
imposed on their sole staple. The king re- 
fused tocomply. Nevertheless, on the recep- 
tion of the news of the defeat of the Duke 
of Monmouth, the Virginians sent a congratu- 
latory address to the king. A number of the 
prisoners taken with Monmouth and who 
had escaped the cruelty of Jeffries were sent 
to Virginia. James instructed Effingham on 
this occasion in the following letter. * 


‘James R. 

Right trusty and well-beloved we greet 
you well. As it has pleased God to de- 
liver into our hands such of our rebellious 
subjects as have taken up arms against us, 
for which traiterous practices some of them 
have suffered death, according to law, so 
we have been graciously pleased to extend 
our mercy to many others by ordering their 
transportation to several parts of our domin- 
ions in America where they are to be kept as 
servants to the inhabitants of the same; And 


measure answer their crimes, we do think 
fit hereby to signify our pleasure unto you 
our Governor and council of Virginia that 
you take all necessary care that such con- 
victed persons as were guilty of the late re- 
bellion that shall arrive within that our Col- 
ony whose names are hereunto annexed be 
kept there and continue to serve their mas- 
ters for the space of ten years atleast. And 
that they be not permitted in any manner to 
redeem themselves by money or otherwise 
until that term be fully expired. And for the 
better effecting hereof you are to frame and 
propose a bill to the assembly of that our 
Colony with such provisions and clauses as 
shall be requisite for this purpose, to which 
you our Governor are to give your assent and 
to transmit the same unto us for our royal 
confirmation. Wherein expecting a ready 
compliance, we bid you heartily farewell. 
Given at our court at Whitehall the 4th of 
October 1685 in the first year of our reign. 
SUNDERLAND.” 


Virginia however made no law conform- 
able to the requisitions of James. The 
assembly met again [1st of October, 1685, | 
and warmly resisting the negative power 
claimed by the governor was prorogued. It 
met again [6th of November.| Robert Bev- 
erley was again clerk. Strong resolutions 
complaining of the tyranny of the governor 
were passed. He negatived them, and shortly 
after appearing suddenly in the House, pro- 
rogued it again to the 20th of October, 1686. 
James II., strongly resenting these demo- 
cratical proceedings of the Virginia assem- 
bly, ordered their dissolution, and that Robert 
Beverley should be disfranchised and prose- 
cuted * and directed that in future the ap- 
pointment of the clerk of the house of bur- 
gesses should be made by the governor. 
Several persons were punished about this 
time for seditious and treasonable conduct. 
[12th of May, 1687, ] the assembly was dissol- 
ved. Inthe Spring of 1687, Robert Beverley 
died the victim of tyranny and martyr of con- 
stitutional liberty. Longa distinguished loy- 
alist, he lived to become still more distin- 
guished asa patriot. It is thus that in human 
inconsistency extremes meet. 


* Hening, vol. 3, pp. 40-41. Francis Page was accord. 
ingly appointed clerk by the governor, [April 25th, 1688 ] 





* Chalmers’ Annals, 358. 








See also Hening, vol. 3, p- 545, 
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The ‘English merchants éngngnd: in - the} 
tobacco-trade, in August 1687 complained | 
to the committee of the colonies of the mis-| 
chiefs consequent upon the exportation od 
tobacco in bulk. The committee advised the | 
assembly of Virginia to prohibit this practice. | 
The assembly refused compliance, but the | 
regulation was subsequently established by | 
parliament. During this year a meditated in- 
surrection of the blacks was discovered in the |! 
Northern Neck, just in time to prevent its reel 
plosion. [November 10th, 1687,] A message 
had been received from the governor of New 


ing g téached England, Effingham embarked, 
[1688,] for that country, and the assembly 
despatched Col. Ludwell to lay their grievan- 
ces before the government. Before they 
reached the mother country however, the 
Revolution had — place and James II. 
had ceased to reign. 

James II. closed a short and inglorious 
reign by abdicating the crown. William and 
Mary had been several months seated on the 
throne before they were proclaimed in Vir- 
ginia. The delay was owing to re-iterated 
| Pledges of fealty made by the council to 





York, communicating the king’s instructions | James and from an apprehension that he 


to him, to build forts for the defence of that| might be restored to the kingdom. 
colony, and the king’s desire that Vi irginia | 


should contribute to that object, as being for, 
the common defence of the colonies. 
project of James II., it was suspected, ori-| 


At length 
in compliance with repeated commands of 
the privy council, William II]. and Mary 


This | were proclaimed Lord and Lady of Virginia, 


|[April, 1689. ] 


This glorious event dispelled 


ginated in his own proprietary interest in | the clouds of discontent and inspired the 


New York. The Virginians replied that the | 
Indians might invade Virginia without pass- 
ing within a hundred miles of those forts, and | 
the contribution was refused. Upon the dis-, 
solution of the assembly, Virginia was agita-| 
ted with apprehension and alarin. 
were circulated of terrible plots, now of the 
papists, then of the Indians. The county | 
of Stafford was inflamed by the bold harangues 
of John Waugh, a preacher of the established 
church. Three councillors were despatched 
to allay the commotions. Part of Rappa- 
hannock county was in arms. Col. John 
Scarborough of the Eastern Shore was pros- 
ecuted, for saying to the governor, that “his 
majesty, king James, would wear out the 
church of England; for that when there 
were any vacant offices, he supplied them 
with men of a different persuasion.’ Scar- 
borough however was discharged by the coun- 
cil. Others were prosecuted and imprisoned 
and James Collins put in irons for treasona- 
ble words against the king. 

Effingham no less avaricious and unscru- 
pulous than his predecessor Culpepper, by 
his extortions, usurpations and tyranny arous- 
ed a general spirit of disgust and indigna- 
tion. He prorogued and dissolved the as- 
sembly ; he erected a new court of chance- 
ry, making himself a petty Lord Chancellor; 
he multiplied fees and stooped to share them 
with the clerks, and silenced the victims 
of his extortions by arbitrary imprisonment. 





Rumors | | 


At length the complaints of Virginia hav-’ 


people of the colony with sincere joy. For 
| about seventy years Virginia had been sub- 
ject to the house of Stuart and there was lit- 
tle in the retrospect to awaken regret at their 
‘downfall. They had cramped trade by mo- 
nopolies and restrictions; lavished vast bo- 
dies of land on their minions; and often 
‘entrusted the reins of power to incompetent, 

\corrupt and tyrannical’ governors. When 
‘Lord Howard, of Effingham, returned to 
England, he had left the administration in 
the hands of Col. Bacon, president. Upon 
the accession of William and Mary, Eng- 
land being on the eve of a war with France, 
the president and council of Virginia were 
directed by the duke of Shrewsbury to put 
the colony in a posture of defence. 

Col. Philip Ludwell who had been sent 
out as agent of the colony, to prefer com- 
plaints against Lord Howard of Effingham, 
before the privy council, now at length ob- 
tained a decision in some points rather favor- 
able to the colony; but the question of pre- 
rogative was determined in favor of the crown, 
and it was declared that an act of 1680 was 
revived by the king’s disallowing the act of 
repeal. Bacon’s administration was short ; 
he had now attained a very advanced age. 
In his time the project of a college was re- 
newed, but not carried into effect. f 


“ Chalmers’ Annals, p. 347. 
See also Burk, vol. 2, p. 304. 
+t Beverley, B.1, p. 91. President Bacon resided in 
York county. He married Elizabeth, daughter of Richard 


Grahame, vol. 2, p. 108. 














1690.| Lord Effingham being still absent 
from Virginia, on the plea of ill health, Fran- 
cis Nicholson who had been driven from New 
York by a popular outbreak, came over as 
lieutenant governor. He found the colony 
inflamed with disaffection and ready for re- 
volt. The people were indignant at seeing 
Effingham still retained in the office of gov- 
ernor-in-chief, Lelieving that Nicholson would 
become his tool. The revolution in England 
seemed as yet tobe productive of no amend- 
ment in the colonial administration. How- 
ever Nicholson now courted popularity. He 
instituted athletic games and offered prizes to 
those who should excel in riding, running, 
shooting, wrestling and fencing. He pro- 
posed the establishment of a post-office. He 
recommended the erection of a college; but 
refused to call an assembly to further the 
scheme, being under obligations to Effing- 
ham, to stave off assemblies as long as pos- 
sible, for fear of complaints being renewed 
against his arbitrary administration.* How- 
ever, Nicholson and the council headed 
a private subscription and twenty-five hun- 
dred pounds were raised, part of this sum 
being contributed by some London mer- 
chants. The new governor made a “ pro- 
gress’ through the colony, mingling freely 
with the people. He carried his indulgence 
to the common people so far, as frequently 
to suffer them to enter the room where he 
was entertaining company at dinner and di- 
verted himself with their scrambling amongst 
one another and carrying off the victuals 
from the table. There is but one step from 
the courtier to the demagogue. 

When Nicholson entered on the duties of 
governor, James Blair, newly appointed com- 
missary for Virginia, assumed the supervision 
of the churches in the colony. The same 
functions had been previously discharged by 
the Rev. Mr. Temple, but he was not regu- 
larly commissioned. When the assembly 
met, [1691,] they entered heartily into the 
scheme of a college. Blair was despatched 
with an address to their majesties, William 








Kingsmill, Esq., of James City county, leaving no chil- 
dren, by his will, gave his estates to his niece, Abigail 
Burwell,—his riding-horse, Watt, to Lady Berkley, at that 
time wife of Col. Philip Ludwell. President Bacon died 
March 16th, 1692, in his 73rd year, and lies buried on 
King’s Creek. See Communication in Farmers’ Register, 
vol. for 1839, pp. 407-408, citing James City Records. 
* Beverley, B. 1, p. 92. 
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and Mary, soliciting a charter for the college. 
Their majesties not only granted the charter. 
but gave the college two thousand pounds. * 
besides endowing it with twenty thousand 
acres of land, the patronage of the office of 
surveyor general, together with the revenue 
arising from a duty of one penny a pound 
on all tobacco exported from Virginia and 
Maryland to the other plantations. The col- 
lege was also allowed to return a burgess to 
the assembly. The assembly afterwards add- 
ed a duty on skins and furs. Dr. Blair was 
the first president of the college. + 

[1692.] The office of treasurer was crea- 
ted in Virginia and Colonel Edward Hill re- 
ceived the first appointment to it. 

In this year Nicholson was succeeded by 
Sir Edmund Andros, whose high-handed 
course had rendered him so odious to the 
people of New England that they had lately 
imprisoned him. He was nevertheless kind- 
ly received by Virginia, whose solicitations 
to king William for warlike stores, had been 
successfully promoted by him. But he soon 
gave offence by an order to hire vessels to 
cruise against illegal traders. However the 
assembly yielded to his importunities five 
hundred pounds in aid of New York. Four 
companies of rangers protected the frontiers; 
while English frigates guarded the coast. 


The colony enjoyed long repose. Andros 


* “Seymonr, the English Attorney General, having re- 
ceived the royal commands, to prepare the charter of the 
college, which was to be accompanied with a grant of 
£2,000, remonstrated against this liberality, urging that the 
nation was engaged in an expensive war, that the money 
was wanted for better purposes and that he did not see the 
slightest occasion for a college in Virginia. Blair, (the 
Commissary for the Bishop of London in Virginia,) repre- 
sented to him, that its intention was to educate and qualify 
young men to be ministers of the gospel and begged Mr. 
Attorney would consider that the people of Virginia had 
souls to be saved as well as the people of England. 
‘Souls! (suid he) damn your souls!—make tobacco.’ ” 
Franklin’s Correspondence, cited by Grahame’s Hist. U. 
S., vol. 1, p. 109, in note. 

+ The plan of the College was the composition of Sir 
Christopher Wren. “There was a commencement at 
William and Mary College in the year 1700, at which there 
was a great concourse of people; several planters came 
thither in their coaches and several in sloops, from New 
York, Pennsylvania and Maryland ; it being a new thing in 
America to hear graduates verform their academical exer- 
cises. ‘The Indians themselves had the curiosity to come 
to Williamsburg on this occasion; and the whole country 
rejoiced as if they had some relish of learning.”—Oldmixon. 
Fifty-eight years before, there had been celebrated a com- 
mencement at Harvard, in Massachusetts. See Grahame, 
vol. 2, p. 5, in note. 
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took singular pains in arranging and preser-' yet in the same paper advised parliament to 


History of the Colony and An 


cient D 


ominion of Virginia. [JuLyY, 





ving the public records, and when, [1698,] prohibit the plantations from making their 
the state-house was burnt, he caused the own clothing ; in other words, proposing that 
papers that survived the fire, to be arranged they should be left to go naked. Nicholson 


with more exactness than before. He or- 
dered all the English Statutes to be law in 
Virginia. This preposterous rule gave great 
dissatisfaction. He was a patron of manu- 
factures ; but the acts for establishing fulling- 
mills were rejected by the board of trade. 
He encouraged the culture of cotton ; which 
however fell into disuse. At length his cor- 
ruption and tyranny so provoked the Virgi- 
nians, that they sent him a prisoner to Eng- 
land, with heavy charges against him. 
[November, 1698.] Nicholson was trans- 
ferred from Maryland, where his administra- 
tion was judicious, to be again governor of 
Virginia. He entertained a plan of confed- 
erating the colonies and aspired to become 
himself the viceroy of the contemplated 
Union. Finding himself thwarted in these 
projects, his conduct was self-willed and 
overbearing. In a memorial sent to Eng- 
land, he stated that tobacco bore so low a 
price as not to yield clothes to the planters ; 


| 





proposed that the colonies should be consol- 
idated under one government and one vice- 
roy and that a standing army should be kept 
on foot in them, ‘‘to subdue the queen’s 
enemies.’ * For the sake of a healthier sit- 
uation, he removed the seat of government 
from Jamestown, now containing only three 
or four good inhabited houses, to Middle 
Plantation, so called from its lying midway 
between James and York rivers. Here he 
projected a large town, laying out the streets 
in the form of a W and M in honor of 
William and Mary. This plan was how- 
ever afterwards abandoned. The new capi- 
tal was called Williamsburg after the king. f 
Nicholson also built the capitol at one end 
of the Duke of Gloucester street; the col- 
lege being at the opposite end. 


* Beverley, B. 1, p. 98. 
+ Hugh Jones’ Present State of Virginia. 
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THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI] AND THE LAKES. 


The season of jaunting and of all kinds of lo- 
comotive pleasure-seeking is at hand! So let us 
be off upon some inviting exeursion. If doomed 
to abide at home and perform our accustomed tasks 
through the sultry summer, we can, in imagination 
at least, enjoy its pleasures. If anticipating such 
enjoyment in reality, our appetite for the welcome 
repast soon to be spread before us by the hand of 
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cribes evils that have sprung solely from the na- 
ture of the red man. But perhaps this is not to 
be wondered at, as he started from St. Louis with 
a heart so brimfal of humane sympathy. called 
forth by a most “ characteristic incident.” Late 
one Saturday afternoon, he sauntered into the 
Catholic Cathedral, and was much impressed by 
the solemnity and silence of the place,—which he 
labors to describe. Slowly and silently the even- 
ing worshippers enter and depart, and at length he 
finds himself alone with a little negro boy, some 
seven years of age, who approaches the altar with 






Nature and of Art, may be whetted by a descrip- | such deep reverence, that our author exclaims, 
tion of the bill of fare in certain travelling re- |‘ Behold him, like little Samuel of old calling upon 
gions. the Invisible in prayer! Whata picture! Twi- 
Mr. Lanman’s “ Summer in the Wilderness,” | light in a superb Cathedral and the only worship- 
invites us to the Upper Mississippi and the Lakes. | per a child and a slave!” How wonderful a dis- 
The work as a whole is rather indifferent. Its | covery, that even a little slave may have religious 
character is accurately portrayed by the author | feelings, and be allowed in a slave State to exer- 
himself, when dealing out some of the little humor cise them! Bat after all we do not perceive of 
which his book contains, at the expense of the | what this incident is so ‘characteristic ;” unless 
copper-mining geologists of Lake Superior ;—his |that such overflowing humanity be of the author 
fear was very just, “ that his readers would, like |himself. The author regrets that he “ can not 
his mining friends, be made crazy by a conglomer- ‘strike the poet’s Lyre and give to the ‘ Parent of 
ale Literary specimen from the mineral region.” | perpetual streams,’ an undying hymn of praise.” 
Its “conglomerate” character is unnecessarily But for this want of inspiration, he might cele- 
stamped upon it by want of skill and taste in the | brate the devotions of little black Sam. Let him 
writer; for even where the subject matter is ho- |invoke the aid of Whittier’s Muse, ever delighted 
mogeneous, there is an abruptness in the transition | with such a theme. The opening line of ihe poem 
from part to part. Scenery, hunting, fishing, le-|may be suggested by the very poetical motto of 
gend, &c., are stuck in too much each by itself; ‘the work, taken from Bryant, 
and then a long autobiographical sketch of Michi- 
gan is tacked on to the end; which has been once 
published and is now in part rewritten for an oc- | We are far from turning serious things into jest ; 
casion which it does not suit. but when one exhibits such ignorance of the prac- 
The author's want of ease and grace in passing |tical nature of the “baneful institution of sla- 
from theme to theme is repeatedly shown by such | very,” which he denounces; or such affectation of 
expressions as these ;—"* The adventure took place | sentiment, he deserves to be ridiculed. One other 
after the following manner ;””—‘t I would now des- people divide his expansive sympathies with the 
cant,” &c. ;—*‘as the following illustration will| Indian and little negro, viz: the oppressed Mor- 
testify ;’—“ and now a word or two about,” &c. ;| mons. 
‘‘T invite you to listen to my words as I attempt,”| We suspect, too, that the book before us is some- 
&c., &c. The work lacks, for the most part, gen- | what made up of whatever of interest the author 
uine enthusiasm ; though it abounds with egotism. | could gather, whether it happened exactly as he 
Mr. Lanman is evidently well pleased with himself | narrates or not. This conjecture is founded upon 
in all his exploits, and makes himself always the | the description of the Mississippi below St. Louis, 
hero—froin the time he was “ grand marshal” of! in which, being acquainted with this portion of the 
a sleighing party in his youth in Michigan, “ with river, we can detect exaggeration, and suppose that 
Abby Somebody by his side,” till the end of this | the same spirit prevailed in other places. A tray- 
excursion in the wilderness. For three-fourths of | eller is too apt to be tempted into the regions of 
the book, the reader supposes Mr. Lanman the | the exciting and the intense. 
leader of a party in search of the picturesque and| Our author says, “you might travel a hundred 
the wild. On one occasion, he grandiloquently | miles on the Mississippi without finding a place 
writes, “ J left Fon du Lac, (near Lake Superior,) | sufficiently secure to land ; and the water is always 
with a retinue of some twenty canoes ;” and this | so muddy that a tumbler full will always yield half 
is the tone of the book, though towards its close he | an inch of the virgin soil! !” Again, he gives a 
informs us how and with whom he voyaged. The |terrible description of one of the most dangerous 
book abounds with sickly sentimentality about the | places on the river, (as is shown by its name, the 
“poor Indian;” his oppression; and the usurpa-|‘* Grave-Yard,”) as “ characteristic of the whole.” 
tions of the pale-face,to which he sometimes as-' Now, Mr. Lanman made his ascent of the Missis- 





” 


* And land Sum were in the Cathedral alone! 
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navigation comparatively free from danger the 
whole extent of the river,—even the terrors of| 
the “ Grave- Yard” heing buried beneath the mass | 
of waters. Because at some other time, he had 
travelled on the lower Mississippi, he put that into 
his ** conglomerate literary specimen ;”’ and made 
the river at low water, when the water is compar- 
atively clear, a type of what it is generally, though 
that very description was inconsistent with the rest 
of his book. Take the lower Mississippi as he 
describes it, and he could never have reached the 


Upper Mississippi and the Lakes. 


sippi in June, the only time that it can be made; {cian and Egyptian. It has a portico, with three 
for then the waters are high, and consequently the | Roman archways. 





[Juty, 


It is surrounded with pilas- 
ters; at the base of each is carved a new moon, in- 
verted. while the capital of each is formed of an un- 
couth head, supported by two hands holding a trum- 
pet. Directly under the tower in front is this in- 
scription, in golden letters: ‘ The House of the 
Lord. Built by the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter Day Saints. Commenced April 6th, 1841. 
Holiness to the Lord.’ In the basement room, 
which is paved with brick, and converges to the 
centre, is a Baptismal Font, supported by twelve 
oxen, large as life, the whole executed in solid stone. 
Two stairways lead into it, from opposite direc- 
tions, while on either side are two rooms for the 


Falls of St. Anthony in a steamer. 
omnes. 


But still ovr author will serve us for a guide, 
and has some good picturing and interesting le- 


gends and adventures. 
in June, 1846. 


At this season of the year, plea- 
sure parties frequently ascend to the Falls of St. 


Ex uno disce |\tecording clerks, and, all around, no less than 


twelve preparation rooms besides. On the first 
floor are three pulpits, and a place for the choir; 
-and on either side eight Roman windows. Over 
the prophet’s pulpit, or throne, is this inscription : 


He started from St Louis|‘ The Lord has beheld our sacrifice: come afler 


us.’ Between the first and second floors are two 
long rooms, appropriated to the patriarchs, which 





: a : are lighted with eight circular windows each. The 
Anthony ; and when in St. Louis in the winter of ? : 


‘room of the second floor, in every particular, is 


1845, we were invited to join one then in contem- | precisely like that of the first. Around the hall of 


plation for the ensuing summer. 


How rapidly our | a spacious attic are twelve small rooms, with cir- 


ideas of travelling have expanded in a few years ‘cular windows and a massive lock on each door. 


past ! 


And when we have reached as far west as 


|At the two front corners of the edifice are two 


eee ts te Matas ttl Waswark- oad winding stairways. which meet at the base of the 
_ > ’ , i 


there they talk of trips to Oregon, the Rocky 


tower and lead to the sammit,—while the roof of 
the main building is arranged for a place of prom- 


Mountains and Santa F¢, as familiarly as we do of | enade ; and the walls of the noble edifice vary from 


going to Cincinnati, or the Falls of Niagara. St. 
Louis, (founded in 1764 by Lacléde and Chouteau 
with thirty creoles, now with 40,000 inhabitants,) 


which has risen in so short a time to such magni- | 


tude and importance, puts on all her commercial 
strength in the months of May and June. Then 
the waters are up and the steamers are out upon 
them. The larger class boats, that had been laid 


four to six feet in thickness. 

| “ Estimating the manual labor at the usual pri- 
‘ces of the day, it is said that the cost of this Tem- 
ple was about $800,000. The owners now offer 
to sell it for $200,000, but it will be a long tinte, 
I fancy, before a purchaser is found.” 


Here, as we have already intimated, our author 
throws in his sympathy for the persecuted and ex- 


up during winter, or confined to the lower part of |!/@¢ Mormons. 


the river, now resume their trips, bearing thousands 
of tons and thousands of passengers in all direc- 
tions. 
open, and we step on board a steamer, and start 
for the Falls of St. Anthony. Passing the turbid 
Missouri, the river becomes more clear and calm. 
As yet fertile lands and spreading prairies, with some 
inconsiderale bluffs, extend on either hand. We 
pass “the pleasant and picturesque town of Al- 
ton,” in Illinois, and the lower rapids, twelve miles 
long, at the head of which we reach the Mormon 
city of Nauvoo. Here the towering, and now 
deserted Temple atttracts our gaze; and calls for 
a description. 


“It is built of limestone, quarried within the 
limits of the city, in the bed of a dry stream, and 
the architect, named Weeks, and every individual 
who labored upon the building were Mormons. It 
is one hundred and twenty-eight feet in length, 
eighty feet wide, and from the ground to the ex- 
treme summit it measures two hundred and ninety- 
two feet. Jt is principally after the Roman style 
of architecture, somewhat intermixed with Gre- 


And now it is that the upper navigation is | 


Leaving Nauvoo, the next place of particular 
note is Rock-Island, which lies in the middle of the 
river—and is Jiterally a rocky island surmounted 
| by the ruins of an old fortress. There is also a 
town of the same name. ‘The scenery from Nau- 
voo to Rock-Island is of a high order of the pictu- 
resque, from the glowing epitome of it, given by 
the author. 

But we must omit it to make room for the legend 
of the “ Starved Rock, the unpoetical name of a 
singular spot,” on the Illinois River, where the 
Potowotomies destroyed the last remnant of the 
Illinois tribe. After a long and bloody war be- 
tween these two tribes, the Illinois were reduced 
to about one hundred, “‘ who were mostly aged 
chiefs and youthful heroes.” These being hard 
pressed by three hundred of their foes, took refuge 
upon a rocky bluff, whence they could easily repel 
their assailants; but whence alas! they could not 
obtain any supplies. 


“Day followed day, and those helpless captives 
sat in silence, and gazed imploringly upon their 
broad beautiful lands, while hunger was gnawing 
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into their very vitals. Night followed night, and 
they looked upon the silent stars, and beyond, to 
the home of the Great Spirit, but they murmured 
not at hisdecree. And if they slept, in their dreams 
they once more played with their little children, 
or held converse with their wives, and roamed the 
woods and prairies in perfect freedom. When 
morning dawned it was but the harbinger of anoth- 
er day of agony ; bat when the evening hour came, 
a smile would sometimes brighten up a haggard 
countenance, for the poor unhappy soul, through the 
eye of an obscure faith, had caught a glimpse of 
the spirit Jand. Day followed day, and the last 
lingering hope was utterly abandoned. Their des- 
tiny was sealed, and no change for goad could pos- 
sibly take place, for the human blood-hounds who 
watched their prey, were utterly without mercy. 
The feeble, white-haired chief crept into a thicket 
and there breathed his Jast. The recently sfrong 

bodied warrior, uttering a protracted but feeble yell 
of exultation, hurled his tomahawk upon some fiend 
below, and then yielded himself up to the pains of 
his condition. The lithe form of the soft-eyed 
youth parted with its strength, and was compelled 
to totter, fall upon the earth and die. Ten weary. 
weary days passed on, and the strongest man and 
last of his race was numbered with the dead :— 
and a glorious banquet was presented to the eagle 
and the raven.” 


Even this horrid and exterminating war is intredu- 
ced with a homily upon the ‘ miseries which have 
ever accompanied the white man in his march of 
usurpation,” —though the Pottowatomies commenc- 
ed this war “on account of purely imaginary evils.” 
We wonder that the author did not expend some 
of his tears over the fate of the poor “ Mormon 
flies’ which are to be found at the Upper Rapids, 
the next point in our passage, after leaving Rock- 
Island. “TI was told,” says he, “that wherever 
they alight, there they remain, if not disturbed, 
tillthey die!” Were they not entitled to an elegy ? 
We by no means wish to destroy a genuine sym- 
pathy for the Indian; nor to extenuate a vast dea! 
of injustice that has been done them; but this con- 
stant whining, sickly sentimentality, that would 
arrest the tide of human progress, and keep the 
regions of the West for savages to fight and hunt 
in, and for Mr. Lanman to ramble over, finds no 
echo in our bosom. 

Passing the Upper Rapids, which have a fall of 
only twenty seven feet in fifteen miles, we come 
to Prairie du Chien, “ one of the most beautiful 
and interesting places on the Mississippi.” From 
this point we would be glad to branch off with our 
author to visit the chief Winnishic in his lodge, 
and also to take a view of the lead region about 
Dubuque and Galena; but we must proceed to 
Lake Pepin, through what may be termed ** The 
Alpine Region” of the Mississippi. 

‘* The river here varies from a quarter toa full mile. 
in width, and on either side throughout the whole! 
distance is a range of mountains which sometimes 


actually bend over the river, and sometimes recede 
into the interior for several miles.” ** “ The moun- 
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tains of this region are not quite so lofty as the 
Highlands of the Hadson, (to which they have 
been compared,) but they are far more picturesque, 
fantastic, and extensive. At one moment may be 
seen a cone-shaped mountain rising to the height 
of some eight hundred feet, and completely cover- 
ed, to the extreme summit, with a carpet of grass; 
now the eye will linger on a perpendicular bluff, 
pictured against the sky, like a fortress of the Mound 
Builders, and actually frowning upon the softly 
flowing stream that laves its foliage-hidden base ; 
now, you sail in the shadow of a pillared temple 
that seems to prop the sky; and now, along a con- 
tinued succession of peaks and points that fade 
away, until lost in the rosy atmosphere of evening. 
During al] this time, your vessel will be gliding 
around and between the most charming of green 
islands, some of them containing a solitary grave, 
others a little brotherhood of Indians, lounging 
upon the grassy opening befere their wigwams ; 
while some happy bird will favor you with an oc- 
casional song, or the leap of a trout take the fancy 
captive, to revel in the cool chambers of the stream. 
Here it is, too, that the famous Island Mountain 
rises to the height of five hundred feet, completely 
covered with trees, and capped by a cluster of 
broken rocks. It is several miles long and about 
one in width, and is the largest island in the Mis- 
sissippi. From time immemorial it has been cel- 
ebrated for the number of its rattlesnakes, and on 
a grassy plot at its base standsa cluster of graves, 
where repose the ashes of stranger Indians who 
died upon the island from wounds inflicted by these 
reptiles. 

“ The next object that IT would attempt to de- 
scribe on my way up the Mississippi. is Lake Pe- 
pin. It lives in my memory as the Horicon of the 
wilderness. It is an extended portion of the Mis- 
sissippi,—twenty three miles long, and from three 
to fonr wide. It is surrounded with hills, which 
abound in almost every variety of game ; its shores 
are gravelly and covered with the most valuable of 
agates and cornelians ; the water is clear and very 
deep; and it yields the very best of fish in great 
abundance. My first view of Lake Pepin, (1 wish 
I knew how it came by that name !) was on one of 
the most charming evenings that | ever witnessed. 
The cloudless sky was studded with stars, and the 
moon sailed upward and onward with an uncom- 
mon beauty, as if prond of the wilderness world 
she was then flooding with her beams. For hours 
did J] sit musing upon the eastern shore, near the 
outlet, whence I could discern no less than sixteen 
peaks or bluffs, looming in perfect solitude against 
the horizon. ‘ The holy time was quiet as a nun, 
breathless with adoration.” The water was with- 
out a ripple, and reflected in its pure bosom every 
star, while the moon, as if determined that it should 
so remain forever, spanned it with a bar of gold. 





The only sounds that trembled in the air were the 
hoot of an owl, the wail of a loon, and a hum from 
‘the inseet world. I looked and wondered, until 
ihe night was far spent, and the dew upon my brow 
was heavy and cold.” 


In connection with this romantic locality is an 
nteresting legend, which we first heard from a 
rising and gifted young artist in St. Louis, who 
had made the heroine, Winona, a subject for his 
pencil. We were particularly pleased with the 
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merited tribute paid to this artist, Mr. Deas, by our 
author. Mr. Deas is in the habit of passing a part 
of every year among the Indians; and besides 
viewing several pieces descriptive of Western 
scenery and Western life, in which the aboriginal 
and adopted inhabitants,—particalarly the French, 
are characteristically blended, we had the pleasure 
of examining his port folio of Indian portraits taken 
from life. With his taste and genius, such a le- 


gend as that of ** Winona” could not be slighted. | 


Our author shall now tell it for us. 


“She was the daughter of a chief, and lived 
about one hundred years ago. She was exceed- 
ingly beautiful and universally beloved. Her fa- 
ther had promised her hand to a favorite warrior, 
but her heart had been pledged to another, not less 
brave, but more noble and youthful. For many 


months she would not listen to the wishes of her) 
father ;—but his sterner nature was roused, and he | 
vowed that she must marry the object of Ais choice. | 
Weeks passed on, and she knew that she must | 
Nightly did she meet her accepted lover, | 


yield. acc rs 
but always talked to him of the Spirit Land, as if 


she had been a queen of that fantastic realm. ‘The 
marriage night had been appointed, and the chief) 


had proclaimed a feast. 
ance a change suddenly came over the daughter’s 
mind, and she smiled and talked, like one about to 
be made a happy bride. Among the delicacies that 
were to be eaten on the occasion, was a certain 
berry that was found in great perfection upon a 
certain hill or bluff. 


accompanied by herself, were picking the desired 
berries. 

** Carelessly did they all wander up the hillside, 
while an occasional Jaugh would ring upon the air; 
but Winona was only seen to smile, for, (though 


darkened by many a strange shadow. Carelessly 
did the berry gatherers wander on; when all at 
once alow melancholy song fell upon their ears, 
and lo! upon the very edge of a beetling precipice 
stood the form of the much loved Winona. 

* Her song was death-like, and when her comn- 
panions were intuitively convinced of the contem- 
plated deed, they were stupified with horror. Wi- 
nona motioned them to keep back, while her song 
increased until it became a perfect wail. ‘The bur- 
then of it was, 


‘Farewell, sisters :— 

J am going to the Spirit Land ; 
My warrior will come after me, 
And we shall be blessed.’ 
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To all outward appear- | 


It was a pleasant summer 
afternoon, and all the female friends of Winona, | 


[Juny, 
-spentand our author “actually fainted upon his pil- 
low with excess of fear,” caused by an Indian brawl. 
On other occasions he seems to have been very much 
alarmed, for so genuine a lover of the woods and 
the wilderness. Leaving the Red Wing, we put on 
steam for Lake St. Croix. Along the river of the 
same name emptying into this lake, is the track of 
|the traders to and from Lake Superior; but this is 
|not onr route at present; for we are off again for 
St. Peters and the Falls of St. Anthony, where 
‘several matters of interest await us. It is on the 
verge of western civilization, of which Fort Snel- 
‘ling with its garrison is the representative ; whilst 
‘the Sioux or Dacotah Indians are at haad, with 
‘their barbarous rites : One of these, the Dog feast, 
‘in which only the warriors are allowed to partici- 
pate, is thus described. 


“ The idea that lies at the bottom of this rite is, 
that by eating of a dog’s liver the heart is made 
strong. ‘The feast took place on the open prairie, 
in the afternoon, and was attended by about one 
hundred men, while there must have been a thou- 
sand spectators. ‘The first step in the ceremony 
/was for the Indians to seat themselves in a circle 
around a large pole, and devote a few moments to 
smoking. ‘Their only article of clothing was the 
clout, and their only weapon a long knife, while 
their heads were decorated with death-trophies, 
and their bodies encireled by a belt from which 
-hang all the scalps the wearers had taken. Suad- 
denly a whoop was given, and the whole party 
commenced dancing to the munotonous music of a 
drum. ‘Then broke upon the ear the howl, and in 


la moment more the dying groan of a dog from 


without the circle of dancers. The carcass was 
thrown into their midst by a woman. A chorus of 


, - ; deafening yells resounded through the air, the dog 
those loving friends knew it not,) her heart was} wy : 


as immediately opened, his liver taken out, sus- 


pended to the pole by a string, and the dance re- 
sumed. 
_ before the dancers, one after another, stepped up 
jand took a bite of the yet warm and quivering 
liver. Soon as this was all eaten, another dog 
| Was thrown into the ring, and the same horrible 


A moment had hardly elapsed, however, 


ceremony repeated; and so they continued until 
the carcasses of ten dogs were lying at the foot 
(of the pole in the centre of the dancing crowd. 
Another human howl ascended to the sky, and the 
feast was ended. All the while the river flowed 
| peacefully onward and the mellow sunlight bathed 
in its own gorgeous hues the illimitable prairie.” 


Fort Snelling we are delighted to learn, con- 





tains something besides arms and amunition, and 


‘“*One moment more, and Winona, the pride of is honorably associated with a nobler Art than that 


all the Indian villages on Lake Pepin, was deeply 
buried in its clear cold bosom. And this is the 
story that hallows the loftiest peak of this lake. 
ubtained it, as here related, from one of her kin- 
dred, and I believe it to be true. As to Winona’s 
warrior, it is said that he lived for many years a 
hermit, and finally died a madman. So runneth 
many a song of life.” 


We are now on our “ winding way” again, and 
atrive at the Red Wing village, where a night is 


1) ‘ ; ’ b . 

|making sketches illustrative of the history, man- 
‘ners and customs of the aborigines. 
| . . . 

have received most of his attention; but he has 


‘also devoted some study to the Chippeways, and 


| 
of war. 


One of its officers, Capt. Seth Eastman, 
is an artist of ability; and employs his leisure in 


The Sioux 


to the Seminoles formerly whilst he was in Florida. 


* The collection now numbers about four hun- 
dred pieces, comprising every variety of scenes, 
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from the grand Medicine Dance to the singular 
and affecting Indian Grave. When the extent and 
character of this Indian Gallery are considered, it 
must be acknowledged the most valuable in the 
country, not even excepting that of George Catlin. 
But what adds greatly to the interest called forth 
by these pictures is the use to which they are to be 
applied. Instead of being used as a travelling ex- 
hibition to accumulate gold, this gallery is to be 
presented to a distinguished college, from which 
the artist will only demand the education of his 
children. ‘There is something in this movement 
so foreign to the sordid passion of our age, and so 
characteristic of the true spirit of art, that the 
heart is thrilled with pleasure as we remember the 
American soldier-artist of the wilderness.” 





The Carver's Cave, the Cascade Waterfall, the 
Prairie Lakes and the Pilot’s Nob are all objects of 
interest about St. Peter's. The Falls of St. An-| 
thony adout six miles above and at the head of navi- | 
gation, are ‘more famous than remarkable.” Fa- 
ther Hennepin, who first visited them in 1689, 
named them after his patron Saint. In the Sioux | 
language they were called Owah-Menah, * falling | 
water.” The entire height of the falls, including | 
both rapids, is only twenty-five or thirty feet. ‘The 
river glides to the Falls over a flat rocky bed and) 
rushing down, in a straight course, is met and di-| 
vided by several picturesque islands, sleeping be- 
tween steep bluffs on either side. 











As if siatlind | 
by their tranquil beauty, the waters cease fuaming| 
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tion. The Panther told him that he must not go, 
but wait until a more propitious season. But the 
young man headed his party, and went ;—and every 
one of his followers was killed,—himself escaping 
by the merest chance. ‘Thinking that the Panther 
had caused this calamity, he stole upon this crea- 
ture and slaughtered it, in the darkness of midnight. 
The dying words of the oracle were.-—' Cruel and 
unhappy warrior, | doom thee to walk the earth for 
ever a starving and undying skeleton.’ And it is 
said that this spectre man, whenever the moon is 
tinged with red, or the aurora borealis floods the 
sky with purple, may be seen flitting in perfect soli- 
tude along the banks of the Mississippi.” 


We have also interesting accounts of fishing, of 
the Indian mode of swimming, and of the begging 
dance, in which they solicit food and other assis- 
tance. Our author here sketches the character of 
the Indian trader ; but in it does not paint his friend 
Morrison, who “ possesses all the virtues of the 
trader and none of his vices.” As the character 
of this important and influential personage, the tra- 
der, is drawn in quite a masteily manner, we will 


extract portions of it. 


“ The Indian trader belongs to the aristocracy of 
the wilderness. His business is to barter with the 
Indians for their furs, as the agent of some estab- 
lished fur company. He is generally a French- 
man, whose ancestors were traders before him, and 
of course a native of the wild region he inhabits. 


as they flow by, and then glide on gracefully to the | Such are the facts with regard to the individual I 
distant sea. These falls have a legend associated | 2 ahoss. 10. portray,.and 1 perpoes. hy this speci- 

a . /men, to give my reader a faithful idea of the class 
with them, of a mother who goaded by the cruelly! tg which he belongs. 


of a faithless husband, sought death with her child, | 


in the rushing waters. 


From the Falis to Crow-Wing river, our are? 


travelled on horseback, with a French guide. On 


hanging some fifty prairie hens to his saddle-bow ; 
but these fell to the lot of a pack of hungry wolves, 
who pursued them. Taking their supper in the wil- 
derness, we have a novel mode of cooking intro- 
duced. ‘‘ We roasted our meat on one stick, while 
just above it, with another stick, we melted a slice 
of pork for the sake of its salty drippings.” 

Crow-Wing, where our author spent ten days 
with a trader by the name of Morrison, is delight- 
fully situated and rich in historical and legendary 
lore. Itis the “* Windsor of the wilderness,” the 
nominal home of Hole-in-the-day, the head chief 
of the Chippeways. Among the traditions of the 
place is one which may be regarded as an offset to 
the famous story of the Wandering Jew. It re- 
lates toa “white Panther whose home was here 
when the world was young.” 


“That Panther was the Prophet of a certain 
Chippeway tribe, and had power to speak the Chip- 
peway language. A young brave was anxious to 
revenge the death of a brother, and had sought the 
oracle to learn the success of his intended expedi- 





“The residence of my friend is on the Saint 
Peter's, near the brow of a picturesque point formed 
by a bend of the river, and his nearest white neigh- 
bor is only two hundred miles off. The dwelling 


iy . that he lives in is built of logs, and contains one 
the way, he was successful in shooting a wolf, and | 


| large room and a garret, 


Adjoining this cabin is 
another of the same character, where he keeps his 
merchandise ; which consists chiefly of pork, flour, 
blankets, blue and scarlet cloths, and various kinds 
of trinkets. His household is composed of an In- 
dian wife and a full assortment of half-breed chil- 
dren, who are generally possessed of a good deal 
of natural shrewdness, but of course utterly igno- 
rant of books and the ways of the civilized world. 
Adjoining the trader’s residence is about one acre 
of ploughed ground, where he cultivates a few com- 
mon vegetables; and he keeps a solitary cow, which 
yields him the only laxury that he enjoys. His 
live stock is very extensive, but not of that charac- 
ter which is profitable,—-it is peculiar to the wilder- 
ness, and in our section of country would be called 
a menagerie. 
my friend's treasures in this particular, viz. :--one 
grisly bear, two black bears, two fawns, one fox, 
one cvon, one eagle, one crow, one cormorant, a 
flock of wild geese, two swans, and one owl. In 
addition to these I ought to mention a herd of In- 
dian dogs, and a brotherhood of Indians, who are 
nearly always encamped in the vicinity of the 
trader's dwelling. 

‘* Now, as to the manner of the trader's life. 
Though 1 did not intend to make a hero of my 
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friend, I must say that the life be baie is rary 
to an uncommon degree. His resting time is daring 
the summer months, when his principal business is 
to obtain his merchandise and attend the various 
Indian payments that may happen to be made. But 
during the winter, which is long and very severe 
in this region, he visits, with one or two compan- 
ions, the hunting-grounds of the Indians,—leaving 
his home heavily loaded with goods and provisions, 
and returning, still more heavily laden with packs 
of furs and peltries. ‘The hardships and privations 
that he then endures, would, in a single month, 
utterly destroy a common constitution ; but they are 
treated by him as matters of very little conse- 
quence, fur his constitution seems to be of an iron 
nature. Several days does he sometimes spend 
without a particle of food ;—now, snow-bound in 
the pathless woods, and now surrounded, perhaps, 
by a band of hostile Indians, who may succeed in 
robbing him of his furs. Now it is his fortune to 
struggle for life with some half-famished beast ; and 
now he has to endure the frightful dangers of ford- 
ing angry and partly frozen rivers. Cold, fatigue, 
and hunger are at the foundation of almost every 
scene that he passes through during the cheerless 
winter months of every year, in the Indian Terri- 
tory of the northwest.” * * 

** He avows himself the best ad only friend of 
the Indian and yet his every act of kindness is 
accompanied by a moral stab. He buys a pack of 
furs and allows the hunter the current price, but 
then he pays him in flour at fifty dollars per barrel, 
and blankets at ten dollarsa piece :—but far worse, 
he sells to the benighted savage the baneful fire- 
water, which makes him a perfect devil. 

** But the trader has soine redeeming qualities, 
and I know not that I am disposed to write him 
down as more ignorant or wicked than his civilized 
fellow-men in the same sphere of life. At the 
same time that he imposes upon the poor Indian, 
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in more ways than one, it is also true that he is 
his friend when cold and hungry. The Indian is| 
such a thoughtless and improvident creature, that | 
it is absolutely necessary he should have some one | 
to watch over him and keep him from starving. 
And often is the trader’s duty, in this particular, 
faithfully performed ; with all his faults he would 
sooner die than see an [Indian suffer.” 


But this character, as stated above, does not suit | 
Allen Morrison. He is a Scotchman by birth, 
distinguished for his integrity, the husband of a 
worthy Indian woman and the father of an inter- 
esting family. It was in company with him in 
command of ten canoes, with fifiy voyagers and 
Indians, that Mr. Lanman performed the rest of 
the voyage in a canoe manned with five picked 
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now picturesque, with: a legend for every etal and 
every bloff, spreads out into a number of beautiful 
and limpid lakes, abounding with fish within and 
game without, and fraught with interest to the 
hunter, the angler, and the tourist. Spirit Lake, 
known by the Freach as Mill Lake, Lake Wiuni- 

g, Red Cedar Lake, Elk or Itasea Lake, first 
visited by Henry R. Schoolerafi, after whom its 
solitary island is named, and Leech Lake are the 
names of some of these beautiful sheets of water, 
which in addition to the charms already mention- 
ed are often studded with lovely little islands. 
Elk or Itasca Lake is associated with the legend 
of the Mammoth Emperor Elk. It is about three 
thousand miles from the Gulf of Mexico and two 
thousand feet above the level of the Atlantic. On 
leaving it, the Mississippi is only twenty feet wide; 
bat after passing through a great number of Lakes, 
it spreads out toone hundred and fifiy feet. “This 
portion of the river might be likened to the infant 
Hercules, for it is the master of every thing around 
it, and rambles onward as if conscious of its dawn- 
ing power.” Leech Lake lies in the midst of a 
forest of pine, maple, oak, elm and tamarack. It 
is about forty by twenty-five miles in extent and 
contains a number of islands. Its name, Casa- 
gasque, was derived from the story that when first 
discovered, there was a leech in it wider across 
the back than an ordinary Indian mat. At this 


place, our author witnessed the conclusion of a 
singular ceremony, called the Virgin Dance. 


* All the virgins of the village assemble togeth- 
er and seat themselves ina large circle. In the 
midst of this company are collected all the young 
men of the village, who dance for the amusement 
of the ladies. But if it so happens that one of the 
men stops suddenly and points his finger at a par- 
ticular girl, she is at once looked upon as having 
lost her virginity ; if the charge is sabstantiatedd 
the girl is disgraced, but if not, the young man 
must die. The conclusion that I alluded to was 
the execution, in cold bood, of a fine looking young 
man who had attempted, without cause, to ruin the 
reputation of a girl by whom he had been rejected. 
In an unguarded moment he had been stabbed, and 
when I saw him, he was weltering in his blood. 


It was a most terrible exhibition of justice and cro- 


elty, and made me partly admire and then utterly 


‘despise the character of the whole Indian race.” 


Where now are the “ evils that have ever ful- 
lowed in the march vf the white man’s usurpa- 


men. Morrison was on his annual visit to La Point | tion 1” 

to attend the Indian payments. To these pay-| We may here add the remark that our author 
nents the Indians travel and paddle handreds of can see how the improvident Indian may need the 
miles,—often consuming far more than the little protection and assistance of the humane and libe al 
pittance which falls to their share, and being de- Indian trader. And can he notsee that negro sla- 
pendent for food upon the charity of the traders. very in the Southern States has a stronger claim 
Their route lay up the Mississippi to the portage to his tolerance, if not his approbation, upon the 
to the river St. Louis, which empties into Lake very same ground? Verily is it, for the improvi- 
Superior. The Father of Waters, flowing on dent and ignorant blacks, better than any Poor- 
through his almost interminable banks, now wild, louse, Work-house, or Benevolent Institution that 
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can be devised ; practically making their condition | 
far superior to that of any other class of laborers, | 


who are engaged in similar employments. 

We will now imagine ourselves at the end of 
our voyage on the Mississippi, at Sandy Lake; 
whose sandy shores abound in agates and corne- 
lians. Here there is a trading post, established 
ninety years ago, and in one log cabin to be seen, 
furs have been stored to the value of fifty millions 
of dollars! Our author here wandered off in pur- 
suit of game, and twisting about to get a shot at a 
deer, he lost his direction; and was compelled to 
pass the night up a tree, “ without once budging 
from his interesting roost.” But he was very near 
being roused by a grim bear, who is said to have 
“halted and snuffed around the base of a tree only 
a few yards distant.” Somehow, his gun was not 
loaded, else he would have “ favored the bear with 
an unexpected salute.” But the next morning, he 
ascended an eminence and fired a salute for his 
friends, which was readily heard, and they came to 
his relief. One can not help inquiring why he did 
not think of firing this signal the over-night. But 


that would have spoilt the adventure and the bear 
story, perhaps. 


From Sandy Lake to the St. Louis River, a por- 
tage of some extent hasto be made. These porta- 
ges occur quite frequently in travelling in this re- 
gion; and the mode of making them is described 
with some animation. 


‘The more prominent incidents connected with 
canoe voyaging, which relieve the monotony of a 
long voyage, are the making of portages, the pass- 
ing of rapids, and the singing of songs. 

“* Portages are made for the purpose of getting 
below or above those falls which could not be pass- 
ed in any other manner, also for the purpose of 
going from one stream to another, and sometimes 
they are made to shorten the distance to be travel- 
led, by crossing points or peninsulas. It was in- 
variably the habit of our voyagers to run a race, 
when they came in sight of a portage, and they did 
not consider it ended until their canoes were Jaunch- 
ed in the water at the farther end of the portage. 
The consequence of this singular custom is, that ma- 
king a portage is an exceedingly exciting business. 
Two men will take the largest canoe upon their 
shoulders, and cross the portage in a regular trot, 
stopping, however, to rest themselves and enjoy a 
pipe at the end of every thousand paces. At land- 
ing the canoe is not allowed to touch the bottom, 
but you must get out into the water and unload it 
while yet afloat. The loads of furs or merchan- 
dise which these men sometimes carry are enor- 
mous. I have seen a man convey three hundred 
and fifty pounds, up a steep hill, two hundred feet 
high, and that too without once stopping to rest; 
and I heard the story, that there were three voya- 
gers in the northern wilderness, who have been 
known, unitedly, to carry twenty-one hundred 
pounds over a portage of eight miles. In making 
portages it is occasionally necessary to traverse 
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the Saint Louis river. It is about nine miles in 
length, and a thonsand fold more difficult to pass 
than the Slough of Despond, created by the mind 
In crossing it, you sometimes have 
to wade in pure mud up to your middle; and on 
this ronte | counted the wrecks of no less than 
seven canoes, which had been abandoned by the 
over-fatigned voyagers; and I also noticed the 
grave of an unknown foreigner, who had died in 
this horrible place, from the effect of a poisonous 
root which he had eaten. Here, in this gloomy 
solitude had he breathed his last, with none to cool 
his feverish brow but a poor ignorant Indian ;— 
alone and more than a thousand leagues from his 
kindred and home.” 


The Falls of the St. Louis compensate for the 
insignificance of those of St. Anthony. 
thus describes them. 


Our author 


* There is a place on this river called the Knife 
Portage, from the fact that the rocks here are ex- 
ceedingly sharp and pointed, where the stream 
forms a large bend, and where the voyager has to 
make a portage of twelve miles. The length of 
this bend may be sixteen miles, and in that distance 
the water has a fall of about three hundred and 
twenty feet. The width of the river may be from 
three to four hundred yards. At this point (just 
above Fon du Lac) are three nameless waterfalls, 
whose dimensions are indeed stupendous : they are 
said to be the largest in the northwest. ‘The water 
of the first tambles over a pile of pointed rocks, 
and after twisting itself into every possible variety 
of schutes and foaming streams, finally murmurs 
itself to sleep in a pool eighty feet below the sum- 
mit whence it takes its first leap. 

“The second fall, or rather cataract, is about 
one hundred and forty feet high, nearly perpendicu- 
lar, and the water rushes over almost in a solid and 
unbroken body. 

* The vralls of slate on either side are lofty, and 
‘crowned with a peculiar diadem of trees ;’ and 
as the roaring of the fall is perfectly deafening, its 
effect upon me was allied to that of Niagara. The 
pools at the bottom appeared to be black and fath- 
omless, but the spray was whiter than snow, and 
the rainbows beautiful beyond comparison. When 
I gazed upon the features of this superb water- 
wonder, united as they were in one complete pic- 
ture; when I listened to the scream of an hundred 
eagles mingling with its roar, and thought of the 
uninhabited wilderness in every direction around 


me, I was most deeply impressed with the power of 
the Omnipotent.” 


And there is still another fall of fifty feet. Our 
author proposes to name them the Chippeway 
Falls; a privilege which he claims as the first 
traveller who has taken the trouble to visit them. 
But now we are approaching that magnificent ‘* in- 
land Sea,” Lake Superior. Fon du Lac, twenty 
miles from the lake, is “‘ one of the most truly 
delightful places that I ever met with in my life.” 
And, continues our author, “the scenery of this 
portion of the river is beautiful—beantiful beyond 


tamarack swamps, and the most horrible one in the | any thing I had imagined to exist in any country 


northwest lies midway between Sandy Lake and onthe globe. * * * 


The river is very broad 
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and deep, and completely filled with wooded islands, 
while on either side extends a range of mountains 
which are as wild and solitary as when first brought 
into existence.” 

In his canoe our author made the entire circuit 
of Lake Superior,—the largest and most magnifi- 
cent body of fresh water in the world,—four hun- 
dred miles long, from East to West, and one hun- 
dred and thirty in breadth. [ts waters are so re- 
markably clear that the folds of a cloth can be 


The Upper Mississippi and the 





Lakes. 


a crouching lion, which animal it closely resembles 
in the form of its outline.” Sir George Simpson 
says, it is one of the most appalling objects he ever 
saw, * being a bleak rock, with a perpendicular 
face of its full height towards the west ; and the In- 
dians have a superstition which one can hardly re- 
peat without becoming giddy, that any person who 
may scale the eminence and turn thrice round on 
the brink of its fearful wall, will live forever.” In 
the northeastern part of the lake, about twenty 


distinctly seen at the depth of a hundred feet. ‘miles from the shore is a rocky island twelve miles 


Near the shore they are green in appearance ; but 
off from shore, they are dark blue like the ocean. 
They are heavier than those of the other lakes into 
which they flow. Kven in midsummer they are 
intensely cold. Sir George Simpson, in his over- 
land journey round the world, was forced to spend 
a week in the month of July waiting for the break- 
ing up of the ice upon their surface. He says also 
that his ‘* progress was much embarrassed by the 
mirage, Which assumed various forms, being at one 


time an island, at another open water and then, 


again impenetrable icebergs.” The climate in 
sumwmer is refreshing and delicious. Its shores are 
rugged and romantic. ‘The American is of nearly 
twice the extent of the Canadian. Our portion on 
the North is skirted by a range of mountains from 


two to three thousand feet in height, which is said | 


to extend in a continuous chain from the St. Louis 
River to the Gulf of St. Lawrence. These moun- 
tains abound in caverns, cliffs and waterfalls. The 


| 
| 


in height. 
| for a canoe, on account of the rocks and trees that 





Porcupine mountains lift their pinnacled heads_ 
on the Southern shore ;—from these to the river, 


St. Marie, that empties into Lake Huron, the coun- 
try is, with some exceptions, low and uninviting. 
One of these exceptions is the Pictured Rocks, 
about one hundred and fifty feet high, which extend 
some nine miles along the coast, and are striped 
with various colors by mineral alluviations. Until 


1816, when it was destroyed by a storm, there was | 


here a natural arch, or door way, fifteen feet wide 


and one hundred high, spanning the waters, and | 


through which the Indians glided in their canoes. 
Beautiful cascades, too, once leaped down the 





crevices of the rocks, and beautiful caverns washed | 
by the often angry waters, still meet the eye in. 
every direction. The Apostle Islands, Isle Royal,!on to the Kastern States. Doubtless in a few 


the largest in the Lake, and which belongs to the 
U. S., and other islands dot and beautify the bosom 
of the lake, though, upon a nearer approach, they 
appear mostly masses of rugged rocks, abounding 
with overhanging arches and resounding caverns. 

Notwithstanding the usually bold and rocky char- 
acter of the Canadian shore, there are occasional 
lines of the smoothest beach, which afford to voy- 
agers a place of refuge from the violent and sud- 
den storms of the Lake. On thisshore are Thun- 
der Cape and Cariboo Point, two remarkable pro- 
montories. The former, about fourteen hundred 
feet high, “ frowns upon the waste of waters like 





in circumference, which our author esteems “ the 
greatest natural curiosity of this wilderness :” 


“In the centre of this island lies embosomed one of 
the most beautiful lakes imaginable. It is about a 


mile long, and the perpendicular cliffs which look 


down upon it, are not far from seven hundred feet 
It has an outlet, which is impassable 


have blocked up the narrow chasm; and at the 
opening of this outlet stands a column of solid rock, 
which we estimated to be eight hundred feet high. 
The base is probably one hundred feet in diameter, 
and it gradually tapers off tu about twenty feet in 
thickness, while the summit of this singular needle 
is surmounted by one solitary pine tree. The wa- 
ters of this inner lake are clear, but have a black- 
ish appearance, and are very deep.” 


In this island-lake, Menabonjou, the chief hero 
of the Chippeway nation, is said to have been bu- 
ried. He was the author of all their good; and 
was slain by the Evil One in a terrific combat, 
with immense clubs, on the summit of Thunder 
Cape, in the midst of a raging storm. Other is- 
lands and localities of Lake Superior are associa- 
ted with the Indian Mythology, and Isle Royal, al- 
ready mentioned, is their spirit-land. 

The country around Lake Superior is mostly 
barren and unproductive ; but abounds in richest 
copper ore, which is wrought by both English and 
American companies, though as yet with such in- 
different success, that Mr. Lanman offers his shares 
on very moderate terms. ‘The largest masses of 
native copper ever known have been found there ; 
of which one has been brought to Washington 
city weighing 3,800 pounds. After exploring the 
Lake, our author passed on from Sault St. Marie, 
at the mouth of Huron, to Mackinaw and thence 


years, it will be quite a common thing for summer 
travellers to extend their tours to this interesting 
region. Already is it sufficiently accessible, by 
the route of the Lakes, taking Niagara in the way. 
It may also be reached from Toronto, by the route 
of the semi-monthly mail lately established by the 
British Government, from that place to Sault St. 
Marie, by way of Lake Simcoe, Sturgeon Bay and 
Owen's Sound. Going one route and returning 
the other would furnish an extensive, delightful 
and diversified excursion ; and one which we have 
no doubt will ere long be undertaken even by many 
of the fair tourists of our own and other countries. 
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THE FORTUNES OF ESTHER, THE JEWESS. 


CHAPTER IIL. 


In vain had Haman despatched his emissaries in 
pursuit of Esther. No trace nor vestige of her 
was to be found. His inordinate pride and vanity, 
though wrought up to excessive indignation at the 
idea of successful resistance to his will, could sug- 
gest no remedy, and he was forced to consider 
himself, for once in his life, fairly filed. The 
teasing reflection of this mortifying incident for a 
long time tormented his mind, but he at length suc- 
ceeded in banishing the beautiful Jewess from his 
thoughts, and had become immersed in other and 
far different pursuits. He had accompanied his 
master, Xerxes, in the mighty armament that vain 
and paltry tyrant had raised for the subjection of 
the Grecian States and returned with him in his 
precipitate flight. The splendid visions of con- 
quests and dominion that had filled the mind of 
Xerxes, had been dissipated by the gallantry and 


superior tactics of the Greeks at the battles of | 


Thermopyle, Salamis, and Artemisium; and the 
fated remnant of his grand army, though yet con- 
sisting of three hundred thousand warriors, was 
shortly to experience a still more conclusive over- 
throw under the vain and unscrupulous Mardonius, 
at the battle of Platea. This haughty and ridic- 
ulous prince, who had so lately been puffed up with 
the vain and impious conceit of a supremacy in 
himself, independent of the invisible Ruler of the 
universe, after giving a memorable example of the 
weakness and insufficiency of human means, when 
inconsistent with the will of God, returned into his 
own dominions soured and exasperated by disap- 
pointment and disgrace. Chafed and fretted in 
mind by harrowing reflections on his abortive ex- 
pedition, and the contemptible figure of cowardice 
and folly he presented to the world, he was out of 
temper with every thing around him, and seemed 
disposed, by his imnpatience and violence, to seek 
that revenge on his own subjects, which the aston- 
ishing magnanimity and heroism of the Greeks had 
defied. In this state of mind he passed in his re- 
turn to Susa, throogh the once mighty and magni- 
ficent, and still splendid Babylon—that broad and 
comprehensive type and symbol of every conceiv- 
able abomination and corruption. Here his sple- 
netic humor sought for objects to feed upon, nor 
were they wanting. The usages and customs of 
the Chaldees, so long connived at, or regarded with 
indifference, suddenly became grievances to be cut 
off in the most summary manner and forbidden by 
the heaviest penal decrees. ‘The worship of their 
idol God, Bel or Baal, which, though suppressed 
for a time by the Great Cyrus, had by degrees re- 
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vived in al] the disgusting rites and ceremonies of 
its primitive abominations, was now by a special 
edict forbidden on pain of death, as a religion in- 
consistent with the doctrines of the great prophet 
and law-giver, Zoroaster. ‘The temple of Bel or 
Belus—that stupendous pile, suggested first by the 
impious folly of the immediate posterity of Noah, 
‘(called in Scripture Babel,) reared its awful height 
and magnitude far above the palaces, hanging gar- 
‘dens, and surrounding steeples of the immense city 
‘of Semiramis and rested its vast towers in sleepy 
grandeur among the clouds. On its dizzy summit 
was the Chaldean observatory, from which astron- 
omers viewed the movements of the heavenly bo- 
‘dies, and by the miscalled science of astrology, be- 
lieved or pretended themselves able to reveal the 
hidden purposes of the world’s great architect; 
‘and to calculate nativities. In the immense hall 
‘of the basement story, towered the gigantic image 
of Belus—the famous God of Babylonian super- 
istition, wrought of solid gold by the hands of the 
erring children of men, who for ages had prostra- 
‘ted themselves before this senseless blovk, in a 
‘blind and groveling adoration—totally lost to the 
‘light of the only true and living God. In this 
temple were many other images of pure gold, which 
were seized upon by Xerxes and transferred to his 
treasury, to replace the expenditures of the Gre- 
cian war. Having satisfied his cupidity for trea- 
sure, he next, under the bigoted exhortations of 
Ostanes, the patriarch of the Magi, gave full license 
to that sect, to whom temples were hateful and 
abominable, to destroy every building appropriated 
to idolatrous worship. Thus did this blind wor- 
shipper of a dream, or mental abstraction, in his 
zeal for his own superstition, unconsciously con- 
tribute to the fulfilment of the prophetic denuncia- 
tions against the mighty Babylon. A decree was 
sent forth, that on a certain day every temple 
should be entered by the soldiery, and being first 
stripped of their ornaments, should be levelled with 
the ground. But the downfall of Belus, as being 
an object of greater interest, was reserved for the 
king’s own special supervision. All the inhabi- 
tants of the great city, both male and female, were 
commanded on pain of death to assemble in the 
great square before the temple and in the adjacent 
streets, to give as it were their countenance and 
approbation to the overthrow of the abominable 
worship of Belus. Great was the consternation 
and terror of the Babylonians at the contemplated 
impiety of the king, and the desecration of the 
images of their Gods. They expected nothing 
less than one general and overwhelming destruc- 
tion upon all within the walls of the devoted city, 
from the ire of their indignant Ged, Belus; and 
having no means of opposing the army of the king, 
would have fled for refuge from the city, but for 
the guards who kept the hundred impregnable gates 














and drove them back in masses to vent their how- 
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lings oni Jamontations in the eontel streets. 
Among the countless multitude that thronged the 
public squares with anxious and haggard visages 
a people were seen, who though mingling with the 
crowds that pressed along, seemed to be of a dif- 
ferent race and to be governed by different impul- 
ses. As two would meet by accident in their pas- 
sage to and fro, a nod or sign of recognition would 
immediately follow, and a lurking smile might be 
seen to tremble in the eye. ‘These people were 
the captive Jews, who secretly rejoicing at the 
overthrow of abominable ceremonies that daily 
disgusted them, could not suppress their satisfac- 
tion. Among them was an old man of venerable 





appearance, in whose aspect meekness and be- 








but hese is no peace hae the wicked. Gold and its 
influence-—power and its pomp—fame and its hol- 
low trump, are but the outward gildings of a restless 
discontent. There is a little chamber in the mis- 
guided heart, which a globe like this with all its 
glory, were too small to fill. The delirious ex- 
citement of snccess—the intoxication of gratified 
passions, but stimulate for the reverse of the more 
lasting reaction of a jaded and listless inquietude. 
The goal, so long and so anxiously sought by am- 
bitious votaries, like objects of grandeur seen 
through the distant mists of the mountain-top, be- 
comes more and more an object of familiarity the 
nearer it is approached, till it presents to the eye 
of him that grasps it, a naked rock, stripped of the 


nevulence were blended with firmness of pur-| colors in which a deceptious medium had clothed 


pose. He stood erect before the door of his little! it. 
cottage, scrutinizing with a curious eye the throngs | 


Here is the spot of promised joy—he has at 
last reached it, but the realization is the sigh of 


that passed the narrow and dirty street that per- | disappointment. and he looks forward to the oppo- 


vaded the quarter of the city in which he dwelt. 
Here the poor of all classes and nations, resident 


as nuisances from the more wealthy and splendid | 
portions of the city. 
eye of the old Jew, turned with quick observation 
from countenance to countenance, as if to read in 
the features the thoughts and determinations of 
each bosom as they passed him. Many an angry 
eye was turned upon him, and sometimes a half- 
muttered curse was heard to escape some impatient 
passenger, at his calm indifference to their troubles. 
Sull he was unmoved and stood bareheaded before 
his door, shading his eyes from the rays of the sun 
with his hand, but uttered not a word. His dress 
was coarse and in some places thread-hare, though 
nearly concealed from view by a flowing tunic, or 
cloak, confined by a girdle about his waist. After 
contemplating thus for many minutes the agoni- 
zing idolaters in their restless inquietude, he sud- 
denly clasped his hands together and exclaimed : 
“God of my fathers! what power has the deluded 
imagination over the passions of men, that their 
very being seems wrapped up in the stocks and 
stones before which they bow in an impious wor- 
ship! Not greater consternation filled all Israel, 
when the sacrilegious Assyrian pillaged and levelled 
with the dust the temple of the true and living God, 
than now has seized upon these blind and stupid 
idolaters. O, Israel! O, Jerusalem, my country ! 
hadst thou but clung to the worship of that God 
whom Moses warned thee not to forsake, with half 
the zeal these wretched Pagans show for the inan- 
imate workmanship of their own hands, we should 
not now wear the yoke of bondage and eat the 
bread of sorrow in a strange land. ‘The wages 
of sin indeed is death.’ Whithersoever I look— 
whether on the right hand or on the left, the vlight 
of its curse is before my eyes. The conqueror and 
the conquered—the prince and beggar are alike 
filled with the groans of its woe. Peace they seek, 


The piercing and intellectual | 





site mount, still higher than the one he occupies, 


and there his fancy portrays to him the object of his 
in Babylon, were collected together and removed | idolatry still in advance. 


Again he pursues, and 
is again the child of delusion, and dies at last, the 
wearied and unhappy worshipper of a dream.” 


** What say you of dreams, old man, of an ac- 
cursed race ?” asked a tall, athletic man, in the Per- 
sian costume, who had approached unobserved close 
to the Jew’sside. ‘* Come into this hovel of thine, 
you will find this at least no dream nor delusion,” 
Thus saying, he grasped the old man’s arm, and 
beckoning to several attendants to follow, drew 
him rudely into his own house and bolted the door. 
‘** Now, most devout Mordecai, dost thou know thy 
guest? Dost thou remember to have seen me be- 
fore, thou circumcised whelp?” continued the in- 
truder, throwing back his splendid robe and remov- 
ing his tiara, which had sumewhat obscured his 
features. The countenance thus uncovered, was 
indeed one that is seldom forgotten when once seen. 
The dark and piercing eye, deep sunk in its socket, 
peering from beneath thick and projecting brows, 
contracted into a scowl of malignant contempt— 
the compressed lips, covered with thick grizzled 
beard—the stiff and haughty carriage and the harsh 
and merciless tone of superiority, seared as it were 
their impressions upon the minds of all beneath 
him in power. 

** God of my fathers! Haman!” exclaimed Mor- 
decai, recoiling with a shudder. 


“Then it seems you have not forgotten an old 
acquaintance,” continued Haman, folding his arms 
and smiling on the old Jew with a fiendish satis- 
faction. 


‘““As soon might the outeast vagabond, Cain, 
have ceased to be recognized as thou,” replied Mor- 
decai with firmness. 

“Thank my scorn, ragged slave, that you breathe 
after that comparison,” said Haman with fury in 
his looks. 
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“ag defied you biiliee, and 1 ely you now,” re- | goes stinky vasealess is now in 5 thie hamert have 
plied the old Jew, with impurturbable composure. | seen her more than once. So all your props and 
“That is the expression of all others I would stays are swept from under you, and your trust in 
have had thy idiot mouth utter,” said Haman, Israel's God, is vain. Do you mock me yet! 
trembling with rage. “ My triumph shall be the What means that sneer? You drivelling dotard ! 
more gratifying. Listen and believe, thou stupid Can Belus save his temple and his worship from 
slave—I offered your daughter more than all your, ‘total overthrow? Could your God defend his tem- 
tribe is worth, and though the whelp of an accur-' ple and his worshippers, against the worshippers of 
sed Jew, she repulsed my fondness and prated to Belus? How then, when Belus, the conqueror of 
me of the sin, as she calls it, of adaltery—of the thy God, yields to the yet more powerful Gods of 
anger of her God and the curse of disobedience, as | Xerxes, do you hope for deliverance from thy sub- 
if the honor was not all on her side, and the infamy | ordinate deity? From the horns of his altar would 
on mine, by yielding to a passion so far beneath | tare your Hadassah away.and laugh his power to 
me. You both expressed great confidence in the scorn. Mithras has placed her in my hands, and 
power and willingness of your God to rescue her she is irrecoverably mine.” 
from my grasp, but still you fled.” joel Impious blasphemer!” exclaimed Mordecai, 
** Not till God had rescued her,” interrupted Mor- with indignation-— I hold no further conference 
decai, with a contemptuous smile. with thee, thou doomed Amalekite! My shield and 
‘Peace, ragged slave, nor speak till bidden,” defence is that only true and living God that shall 
stormed Haman. ‘Two little dancing pantomimes | crush thee.” 
are the Gods that rescued her.” | © Ha!” eried Haman, with a start— you know 
“The instraments of our God,” persisted Mor-|my people and my kindred. then—judge now what 
deeai. thy accursed race may surely expect at the hands 
** Peace, I say! dare you speak when I bid you | 


of a descendant of Amalec. Thy God, through 
be silent—you juggling hypocrite! all your acts are | the mouth of thy Samuel, commanded thy cursed 
colored with the plea of supernatural agency. Thy | Saul, king of Israel, to smite my people and utter- 
God released thee at Susa, and who places the fu- |ly destroy all they had—‘t man and woman, infant 
gitives in my hands at Babylon?” and suckling, ox and sheep, camel and ass,’ and 
“ The prince of darkness, that beguiled our mo- |‘ Saul smote the Amalakites from Havillah, till 
ther Eve,” replied Mordecai, quietly. thou comest to Sheer, that is over against Egypt ;’ 
Haman raised his scimitar with a fierce grim- making death and slaughter in all their land. ‘Thy 
ace, as if about to ran the old man through, but | David, too, King of Jewry.slaughtered my people 
suddenly paused, and resting the point on the near the brook Besor, leaving scarcely a remnant 
ground, said with a look resembling the enrayed to tell the tale. Thy race was long a scourge to 
tiger's, “I have not done with you vet—I will have | mine, and think you I will forget to pay the debt 
you to Jive and feed my sport with your eyes—to | now that the lash is in my hand?” 
learn how feeble is the prop a Jewish fanatic rests| ‘ Thy people were an abomination in the sight 
upon—the impotency of his God, when Haman’s! of God, and when the measure of their iniquity was 
will opposes. You defied me, yet you fled my full, he made Israel the instrument to cut them off, 
power, thus giving the lie to the boast your race teaching his people, by their doom, his utter de- 
so often make, a trust, a steady confidence in the |testation of all sin, and what they, his avenging 
aid of Israel’s God. If you were sure of his sup- | instruments, would incur by lapsing into such re- 
port, why did you flee ?” | volt. Israel did rebel and even yet the weight of 
“ Becanse we are forhidden to tempt the Lord | God's displeasure rests upon us. Yet, think not, 
our God,” replied Mordeeai, “and though in the) vain man, his arm is shortened—thy measure is not 
unwavering trust of God's protection, I defy your) yet full, and thou hast yet to learn that he who 
power, I must use the means he gives me for that| could destroy a nation, can crush a worm.” 
end. I fled, because it seemed good to him that | ‘Peace old foul,” said Haman. “ Here,” eon- 
should in that way evade you.” tinued he to two of his guards, ** sieze the mighty 
“ And you trust in your God for another flight, | spokesman for Israel and keep him close in this 
poor fool ! your hope is vain, so far as your daugh- | coop till you have my further orders. If he offer 
ter’s liberty is concerned. She at least is mine—| to resist, off with his head—the rest of you bring 
nor do I fear a rescue, though thy God in person| Hadassah to my house. Suffer no screaming nor 
should essay to free her. You curl your lip—| howling in the streets. Place her in a chariot and 
idiot, look around you--behold the power I wield | let her be concealed from public view, and, on the 
to manacle and detain, or crush you at my will. | penalty of death, let no whisper of this deed reach 
You remain here under guard, till it suits my pur- ithe ear of Zeresh.” Thus concluding his com- 
pose to bestow yon otherwise. Your tricks and| mands, Haman strode haughtily to his horse and 
crafiy jugglery shall have no scope for action, till | galloped off. 
too late to avail you. Your daugnter, Hadassah,' Obedient to his commands, two of the slaves 
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seized and bound the old Jew, who made no resist- | 
ance, while the others were searching for the un- 
happy Esther—who was also called Hadassah,— 
and was known to Haman by that name alone. | 
Afier a long search, Esther was at length found, 
crouching behind a sinall screen that stood by a 
window in the room, where the Jew himself was 
bound. Here she had with breathless alarm lis- 
tened to Haman’s purposes towards herself, and 
his threats against her people. 

“ Resist not, my daughter,” said Mordecai, calm- | 
ly, “but go quietly with these people. The God 
of thy fathers can as effectually defend thee there, | 
as here. He that could protect Moses, a tender 
infant sent forth on the floods of the Nile, though | 
surrounded by foes, will also bring thee off safely, | 
frail as thou art. Let thy trust in Him be full, im- | 
plicit, and never wavering. He is with them that, 
love Him even down to old age., There is no ca- 
price or fickleness with our God. He knows ‘ no 
variableness nor shadow of turning’—He places the 
righteous in His pavilign, and He will ‘ never, never 
forsake thee.’ Thou shalt come forth like the 
children cast into the furnace——unscathed, uninjur- 
ed.” 

The beautiful eyes of Msther were filled with | 
tears as she stooped and pressed her lips to the. 
forehead of the old man, and threw her arms about 
his neck, exclaiming as she did so, ‘* Must I leave 
you then and go with these fearful men! ‘Terri- 
ble to me is the voice of Haman, and more dread- 
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that of helpless innocence and exquisite beauty. 
While kneeling and unconscious of his presence, 
Haman entered with a noiseless tread and cat-like 
stealth, drawing his feet slowly and cautiously along 
upon the soft carpet, and stood bending over her, 
and contemplating her lovely person with the eye 
of a connoisseur. ‘There was something so ex- 
quisitely touching and purely pioas in the meek 
and beautiful suppliant before him, bending in 
huiniliation of heart at the footstool of her God, 
and imploring that protection which man could not 
give, as to touch the sympathy of the stern and 
obdurate Haman. After gazing upon her in mute 
admiration for several minutes he almost uncon- 
sciously caught in his hand a tress that had esca- 
ped from its clasp and fallen upon her slender neck 
and finely moulded bosom. With a start, she 
sprung to her feet and stood confronting the intru- 
der. 

** So at last, Hadassah, my pretty fugitive, you 
are securely mine,” said Haman. ‘ You are si- 
lent—yet thy modesty and coy blushes add a zest 
to the charm of thy enchanting beauty. It is in 
vain, my lovely one, to shun our fates. It is de- 
creed that thou art mine. Nothing can free you 
from these arms that will be always cpen to clasp 
you to a fond bosom. Silly prade that you are! 
why did flee your lord? Who but one nurtured in 
the extravagant folly and sickly sentiment of your 
higoted people, would refuse the power and splen- 
dor I have offered yout See! your cynical old 





ful is his touch. But my God is with me,” con- 


father has lived strictly up to his faith and what 


tinued she raising her eyes to heaven, “ and let) has it profited him but to exist a slave and misera- 


me not murmur. 
carry more terror than Daniel’s when thrown to 
lions. I go,” 
rose to accompany them, ‘ but the God of Abra- 
ham and of Isaac and of Jacob goes with me. 
Under his shield I fear not the power of man. In 
this city of vice and abominations he tanght Bel- 
shazzar that man is but as dust against the breath 
of his will.” 

A guard on each side clasped an arm, and con- 
cealing her carefully from view by the ample folds 
of their robes, conducted her to the chariot that 
bore her rapidly to Haman’s Babylonian palace. 
She was conducted into a chamber glittering in all 
the splendor of eastern wealth and luxury, and 
surpassing, if possible, in the costliness of orna- 
ments, his palace at Susa. At one end of the room 
an awning of the richest silks, extended from two 
lofty and beautiful columns, formed a recess for a 
couch beneath its soft canopy, and before the couch 
stood several cushions covered with crimson satin 
fringed with gold. On one of these cushions Ns- 
ther bent her knees and clasped her slender up- 
lifted hands in prayer. Her lips were parted suffi- 
ciently to show her beautiful teeth, but their motion 
was mute. Her eyes were turned to Heaven in 


| 


Without his aid my doom would | 


she continued to the guards as she} 


ble outcast? Here you are courted by all the re- 
finements and enjoyments of life—appreciate and 
enjoy them while within your grasp. ‘ Kat, drink 
and be merry, for to-morrow we die,’ was a motto of 
your wisest king, which rightly understood, means 
Snatch the pleasures of a fleeting life while capa- 
ble of enjoying them, for death quickly comes and 
there is no merriment in the grave.” 

“The peace, and joy, and happiness of life, 
great lord of Persia,” replied Esther meekly, 
“consist not in the abundance nor the magnifi- 
cence of possessions, but in the integrity of the 
heart that enjoys them. ‘Tobe peaceful, the spirit 
of man must be guiltless. God has endowed this 
beautiful world with innumerable sources of com- 
fort and enjoyment to man, but if vice has corrupt- 
ed his tastes, he brings no appetite to the repast nor 
relish for the banquet. Old Mordecai, whom you 
so much contemn, enjoys that peace and serenity 
of life, which all your greatness cannot confer, nor 
your oppression take away.” 

“ Foolish girl,” interrupted Haman impatiently, 
* you are prating within the compass of your nar- 
row and contracted education. What know you, 
or what can you conceive of any other mode of 





meek supplication and her whole appearance was 


life than the cramped and stolid school of poverty, 
ignorance and prejudice has imparted ! What idea 
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have you of the life of the rich and powerful, who| 
have been reared in the shade and obscurity of a 
hovel?” 

‘* It requires but little knowledge and jess expe- 
rience to distinguish wickedness from Godliness,” 
replied Esther, and we are told that ‘the way of 
the transgressor is hard ;? and the troubles and in- 
quietude of the wicked are expressively portrayed 
in the announcement that they ‘ flee when no man 
pursueth.’ ” 

“Well, my pretty one, be it as you say,” con- 
tinued Haman. ‘If, therefore, the wicked alone 
are incapable of enjoying the pleasures of life, and 
your portraiture of the wicked man’s state be faith- 
ful, I come not within your definition; for I have 
neither fled, nor have I been pursued.” 

** Perhaps not literally,” replied Esther; “ yet 
are you without that indefinable dread—that haunt- 
ing phantom of unrequited justice that dogs the 
footsteps of the guilty and ever raises the shadowy 
lash, though it forbear to strike? No, proud man! 
The pride of place and the splendor of wealth 
have in vain promised you peace. You are rest- 
less and unhappy amidst all your greatness, You | 
are not even free; for while you utter the word 
slave to others as a term of reproach, you are your- 
self the most abject bondsman in your palace— 
the thrall and subject of the most licentious and | 
capricious passions—whipped and driven before 
them like a feather in a tempest. What end of 
good or of benefaction is sought after or even. re- 
spected in all your aspirations! The dark and 
ruthless spirit of lust, of pride, of hatred and re- 
venge has infused itself into the soul of your ex- 
istence ; and can aught but the poison of gloomy 
malevolence flow from such a compound! ‘The 
veriest hind immured in the dungeon of the ty-| 
rant oppressor, surrounded by squalor and pinched | 
with hunger, if guiltless of crime, is a happier man 
than thou. Learn the impressive truths, that a 
gilded covering pours no balm into an aching! 
heart—that peace dwells not with corruption, and 
that joy has no abode with crime.” 

Haman, astonished at the boldness of one so 
completely in his power, and enraged at the qual- 
ities she ascribed to him, had nearly lost control of 
himself, but a moment’s reflection restored his wily 
hypocrisy, and suppressing his indignation with 
the resolve of full requital for the outrage, he re- 
plied, ‘“‘ 1f revenge be so striking a portion of my 
composition, beautiful calumniator, you have cer- 
tainly said enough to provoke a display of it upon 
yourself ; yet my forbearance shall teach vou that 
you have slandered me. For your reproaches I 
will repay you in kindness, and for your hatred 
will return you love. At your lecture on passions 
and their dominion—on the sources from which 
happiness or wretchedness may spring up to others, 
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fountain each individual draws his inspiration, nor 
if you knew, could you look into the hearts of men 
and analyze their feelings. The temperament— 
the nervous constitution has much to do with the 
state of our sufferings or enjoyments. But this 
moralizing is flat and insipid stuff and we will be 
done with it. Learn to be wise and despise the 
grovelling spirit that bends the mind to the dust. 
Enjoy the gifts that furtune thrasts upon you. 
Trained in the gloomy tenets of your people, your 
young heart has already contracted the taint of mis- 
anthropy, and while you decry the vices of others, 
you are yourself the prey of envy, so common a 
vice to the children of poverty towards those 
whom fortune has smiled upon, that from wishing 
it to be credited by others, they bring themselves 
to believe that corruption, vice and oppression, are 
inseparable from those above them. Your misera- 
ble old father would have been a different being had 
he possessed the advantages now offered to you. 
Ilis old heart had not then been chilled by the ma- 
levolence of cynical poverty.” 

“He might have been a different being,” replied 
Esther, “ for benefits often beget forgetfulness and 
even ingratitude towards the benefactor, but O how 
false is your estimate of him you call malevolent 
and miserable! Know, proud man, that though a 
bondsman in a strange land, and borne down by 
the yoke of the oppressor, Mordecai would not ex- 
change the comforts of piety and Godliness—nay, 
not so much as his privilege to be called the child 
of Abraham, for all the majesty of Xerxes, the ru- 
ler of a hundred and twenty-seven provinces.”’ 

“ What bigotry! what fanaticism!” exclaimed 
Haman. “ But we will parley no further: you 
are mine, and like an imprisuned bird will only 
bruise yourself against the bars of your cage ;—es- 
cape you cannot. Be gentle and return my love 
if you would secure my favor towards the Jews: 
provoke me and you draw the curse of Sodom 
upon your people. With all vour bigotry, you will 
have the consolation of reflecting that you have 
given yourself a sacrifice—if you give it that 
name--for the good of Israel. In this you can 
claim equality with Jephtha’s davghter and an 
equal fame.” 

A sneer was just perceptible on the lip of the 
libertine as he concluded, which did not escape 
the penetrating eye of Esther, and a slight flush of 
shame and indignation lightened up her cheeks as 
she replied, ‘ Unhappy man of Belial, your dis- 
gusting overtures are made in vain--your tempta- 
tions are thrown away. Confident in the protec- 
tion of Him who permits you to live and abuse the 
power you are unworthy to hold, I can despise your 
offers and defy your vengeance.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Haman, “I am pleased at 
this, for it removes all cause of restraint and ends 








] cannot but smile. For if your general proposi- 
tion be true, it is not given to you to know at what 


our debate. Now hear me—I aman Amalekite— 
the sworn enemy of your race, prepared to do ven- 
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geance whenever - find deum, esis on as many as|tenement to gladdes the pent while this same 
may fall under my power. Now you know whom |sluggish Angel prepares his shears to clip the 
you have defied.” jeords from our prisoner.” 
*T knew it all before,” replied Esther calmly. | Shedrac looked, or pretended to look, and re- 
“Thy Moses, thy Samuel, Saal, David and their | porting that none was to be found, proposed to his 
accomplices, were the oppressors of my people, | fellow-guard to hasten to a wine store for a supply 
and think you I will abate a tittle of a full retribu- | if he would keep the watch in his absence. ‘This 
tion? I leave you for a few minutes, when, if you being readily assented to, he hastily sallied forth 
are wise, you will recall your defiance and decide | with far more engrossing thouglits than the thirst 
upon submission, with mercy to your people rather |for wine inspired. Shedrac was a disguised Jew 
than compulsion and vengeance. Reflect upon, in the employment of Haman--the most implaca- 
ponder, and weigh my words.” ible enemy of his race. Persecution, policy, and 
Thus admonishing, Haman turned haughtily sometimes self- preservation drove the suffering de- 
away and left the room. In the mean time another scendants of Abraham to conceal their origin from 
scene claims our attention. When Esther had left the Assyrians and Persians, especially when em- 
Mordecai, one of the two guards that held the cords’ ployed in the families of the weaithy and powerful. 
with which he was bound, asked him in a taunting The Jews to keep up a regular correspondence 
manner why he had not called to his aid the Angel “among themselves, and to be apprised of any evil 
of his God, who, his chronicles said, had slain so design against them, practised the expedient of 
many Assyrians in one onslaught. ‘ Perhaps you placing one or more of their nation in every con- 
feared he might, like the elephants in battle, make | siderable family to warn them of approaching dan- 
a slight mistake and deal his blow on the wrong gers from the cupidity of power. For this pur- 
side ; for your history speaks of wonderful confu- pose a Rabbi had persuaded Shedrac, a poor boy, 
sion wrought in your own ranks by that same spir- to offer his services as an attendant on Haman, 
itual avenger.” 'whose enmity to the Jews was open and inappeas- 
 Impious creature !” said Mordecai indignantly, able; and so well had the young Jew acted his 
‘the messenger of our God is sent when it seems part of dissimulation, that his master already con- 
good to His holy will to chastise the wickedness of sidered him a choice instrument to work his wrath 
men. If the arm of the Lord has at times fallen upon the people of God. To Mordecai he was 
heavily on my people, it was not for vengeance in the unknown, and until be made a sign to him, by which 
human understanding of that word; but like a be- the Jews conveyed intelligence one to another, and 
nevolent physician, who lops off a diseased limb) were readily recognized as fellow-suflerers in bon- 
to save the whole body. His infinite wisdom and dage throughout the vast dominions of Persia, he 
goodness saw it was right and fit that the wicked was regarded as an unbelieving Babylonian. When, 
few should be cut off to save the many-—not of however, he communicated his kindred and nation 
that generation only, but of all that should follow. by a pantomimic motion unintelligible to any but a 
He effects His ends by His own means--some- Jew, the encouragement seemed so much like the 
times by human agency and at others by His imme- finger of God pointing to the deliverance in which 
diate interposition. His vigilant goodness is never he so confidently trusted and had just proclaimed, 
asleep--it is active and ceaseless——-pervading all that in admiration the pious old man uttered the 
space and everywhere at once. Scoff not, unbe- passionate outery noticed above and which so sur- 
liever though you be, vou shall see and confess that prised the Persian guard. Shedrae hastened to 
our God is able and willing to rescue my daughter the temporary residence of Zeresh, Haman’s wife, 
from the oppressor. His own strength is infused among whose women the cautious elders of the 
into my faith and | am at rest.” Jews had also managed to insinuate a Jewess to 
As he ceased to speak, the other guard gave him | gather from the tongue of her mistress whatever 
a well known sign, at which he started suddenly purposes towards the Jews Ilaman might in sin- 
and involuntarily exclaimed, **God of my fathers!” gle confidence reveal to his wife. This young 
but immediately checking himself, turned away his woman had also, by her complaisance and seeming 
eyes to avert suspicion and was again silent. ‘sympathy with the passions and pursuits of Ze- 
“ Why, what startled thee so, old friend!” asked resh, fully gained her confidence and was favored 
the first guard. ‘ Does that same angel appear to above all her women. To her then Shedrac hur- 
thee that thou wouldst jamp out of thy bonds?” riedly disclosed the unhappy condition of Esther 
“ Yea, scoffer, though not present, He has man- and vehemently exhorted her to avert from old 
ifested his agency to me,”’ replied Mordecai. Mordecai, their fellow-sufferer and countryman, 
“Thy eyes must be good, old man, for one of the heavy affliction about to fall upon him from the 
thy age to enable thee to see what is invisible to ‘threatened doom of his beloved child. “I leave it 
others. But in the mean time, Shedrac,” contin- all i in your hands,” he concluded, “ for 1 have no 
ued he to his mute associate, “ look around thee, | power or means to aid him, being compelled to re- 
and if there be not a cup of wine in this Jewish turn hastily to keep guard over Mordecai, or forfeit 






























to our people in which J am placed.” 


noble extraction and immensely wealthy. 


and propensities were as fully infused into her na-|delay she flew on the wings of infuriated madness 
ture at her birth as their physical organization in| to the house where Esther was confined, passed the i 
the structure of her body, she had never acknow- | guards, who drew back with terror, and entering 4 
Haughty | the house with a stealthy tread, placed herself at 
and ambitious from her birth, she had, even in early the half open door of the apartment in which Es- 
maidenhood, thought only on such an alliance in ther and Haman were holding a dialogue. ‘* But i 
marriage as would most likely promote her dreams now heed my words,” began Haman, * your own 
of power and aggrandizement. Haman, though by | knowledge will give weight to these truths. ‘To- 
birth a Macedonian and a foreigner, was already morrow, you know, it is decreed, under penalty of 
death, that all the inhabitants of Babylon shall as- 
address, seemed destined to become a person of semble together to witness the overthrow of the 
great notoriety and consequence in the empire. | god Belus—even the sick and maimed, the old and 
Zeresh weighed well these advantages in her mind, decrepid must be present or cease to live—there is 
no exception, nor will one delinquent escape the 
heart. She accordingly spoke openly in the high- forfeiture: the laws of the Medes and Persians 
est strains of eulogy both of Haman’s person and alter not. 


ledged any superior but Royalty itself. 


high in favor with the king, and from his talents and | 


and determined to make the conquest of Haman’s | 


qualities, and caused a full report of her great riches | 
to be made to him. 


and was accepted. Thus at once was the Mace- 
donian adventurer raised among the Lords of Per- | 
sia to a height that his most extravagant ambition | 
had never dared to aspire to. His advancement 
was rather attributable to a deep cunning and hy- 
pocrisy than to brilliant and useful talents. Hewas 
among his superiors, whatever they were, always | 
obsequious, ever commending and never contra- 
dicting. In Macedonia he declared himself a zeal- 
ous worshipper of the gods of Greece, giving pref- 
erence always to the patron deity of the city he 
happened to reside in. At Ephesus his most fre- 
quent sacrifices were to Diana--at Athens, to Mi- 
nerva. In Persia he was a reverential disciple of 
the Magi and a zealous follower of Zoroaster, 
yet in heart he paid his adoration only to the 
gods of the Amalekites. By nature he was haugh- 
ty, ambitious and revengeful, yet stooping to the 
meanest arts to accomplish his ends. Zeresh, 
however, by the violence of her nature and a con- 
sciousness of having laid him under obligations by 
elevating him to a height with herself, had gained 
an ascendancy over his proud mind, and reversed 
the commandment of God—that the woman should 
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Her plans succeeded—-Ha- | or suffer violence, and be withheld from the assembly, 
man sought his wealthy admirer, offered his hand as shall also your wretched old father, and bring the 


-even more unjust than my imagination could have 





be subject to the man. Opposition to her will was | 
at all times sufficient to inflame her rage and bring 
down upon the head of Haman the most opprobri- 
ous and galling reproaches ; but when a whisper 
of her husband’s inconstancy reached her ears, her | 
jealous fury knew no bounds. Vindictive, stern 
and haughty, she not only banished domestic quiet 
from her own circle, but pursued the object of her 
jealousy with the most unmitigated vengeance. 
Yet this woman, carrying to excess the softer as 





well as the more guilty passions of the human con- 
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pulse, could subside into all the blandishments of 4 
The wife of Haman was a Persian by birth, of sexual love and cherish an affection so intense as 
Inher- | almost to seem idolatry. 
iting violent and ungovernable passions from a| Jewish serving- woman poured the tale of Haman’s ; 
long line of corrupt ancestors, whose moral vices | infidelity and of her wrongs. 


Into her ear, then, the 


Without a moment’s 





Now take your alternative—submit 
passively to be mine and to-morrow obey the edict, 





executioners of Xerxes upon you both, Mine is 
the office to see the edict enforced, and now judge 
whether I am likely to relent. No appeal can be 
made to Xerxes, for I will suffer none.” 

“As cruel as I had judged you to be, you are 
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painted you,” replied Esther calmly. ‘“ But my 
trust is in one greater than thou, or Xerxes either, 
and J firmly repulse all your temptations.” 

“Then call upon your God and see if he can 
protect you,” exclaimed Haman, springing at her 
with outstretched arms. 

With the nimbieness of a young fawn she eva- 
ded his grasp, and retreating to the farther end of 
the room, dropped upon her knees, and raising her 
hands and eyes aloft, cried out in a loud voice, in 
the language of David, **‘ Hear me when | call, O 
God of my righteousness : thou hast enlarged me 
when I was in distress: have mercy upon me and 
hear my prayer.” 

** See, fond fool, he comes not,” replied Haman 
in bitter mockery. ‘* How long will you continue 
a dupe to such idle fancies? Come, no more of 
this,” continued he, placing himself between her 
and the door and springing suddenly towards her. 
In his rapid motion he caught her flowing vail in 
his hand and stopped her flight. 

Esther uttered a loud scream and was strag- 
gling to free herself, when Zerest suddenly con- 
fronted her husband. Haman, witha start, let fall 
the vail from his’ hand, and tottering back a pace 
or two, stood aghast at this most unwelcome and 
fearful encounter. Esther had never seen Ze- 
resh, but judged from her haughty and indignant 
eye and commanding mien in whose presence she 
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now was; but conscious of her own innocence, 
she neither trembled nor quailed from her furious 
gaze. Pale with rage, the infuriated woman stood 
fur several moments in mute and noiseless passion, 
intent, as it seemed, to wither by her looks first 
one and then the other. At length concentrating 
her wrath in one long and fixed gaze upon Haman, 
like a tigress about to spring upon her prey, she 
asked almost in a whisper, throwing into her man- 
ner as she did su the bitterest irony, and slowly 
emphasizing every word, which boded more trouble 
to him than the most furious outburst, because more 
deeply seated. ‘ Pray, my lord, why will you ex- 
haust your noble facultiies in planning such agree- 
able surprises for a silly wife? You are too good. 
Judge, if you can conceive it, how much I am de- 
lighted with the splendor and elegance of these apart- 
ments, and then the choice taste you display in the 
selection of your associates, my love. ‘This damsel, 
I presume, is to add another grace to the train of my 
female attendants. She seems a model of waiting | 
gentlewomen. May | presume to Jook on thy 
modest blushes, my dear,” lifting the vail of the 
unresisting Esther. ‘The exquisite beauty and 
child-like innocence depicted in Esther's counte- 
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to know him. I escaped from him and fled to this 
city, hoping in its immensity to evade all pursuit. 
To-day we were again surprised by Haman’s pres- 
ence and I was a second time forced from my home 
and made his captive. Judge of me asI speak— 
for God do so unto me as I utter truth. I would 
fly to the uttermost parts of the earth to escape 
his persecution and be at peace.” 

“Tt is well for you, minion, that I saw your re- 
sistance, otherwise you should carry about your 
person few charms to attract him in future ;” so 
saying, she turned to a small ivory table and with 
feverish impatience taking from a eabinet a slip of 
parchment, hastily wrote a few lines upon it and 
handing it to Esther, whispered in her ear, “ obey 
implicitly the commands therein given, and abide 
at the place appointed till 1 see you again, and you 
will secure my protection so effectually, that Ha- 
man shall molest you no more. Now begone. 
Come, my love,” said she to Haman, * you will 
give me your attendance for a few moments at my 
humble dwelling, where who knows but that among 
my women, you may esp; some new face that shall 
make amends for the loss of the Jewess.” 

Though Haman well knew the cause of his 





nance for a moment touched a chord of pity in the 
breast of the jealous tormenter; but the idea of 
rivalship in one so lovely dispelled the feeling at. 
once and tortured her to madness. “I am told 
that thou art a Jewess, my dear,” continued she to 
Esther—and surely you claim your descent from 
some one of your mighty kings and take no stain 
from bondage. Haman is unjust: I should be your 
tirewoman—it will become a Persian lady of noble 
birth to tend a royal scion.” Then suddenly chang- 
ing her manner and dropping her irony, she turned 
to Haman and said, still in a low voice, ** Un- 
grateful plebeian, I now see the fruits of my folly 
in raising you from the only station for which na- 
ture and a mean education had fitted you. Your 
grovelling mind and vitiated tastes can relish noth- 
ing but what pleases palates of the swinish rab- 
ble. Behold! is it not too much to bear, that a 
slave—a bondswoman, and yet worse, an accursed 
Jewess, is brought into the place of me, a de- 
scendant of the noblest houses of Persia’ Peace, 
be silent, degraded scullion!* she exclaimed, in- 
terrupting Haman, who attempted to offer some 
explanation. ‘“* Have I not seen with my own 
eyes, and heard with my own ears, mendacious 
deceiver that you are? But think you I will 
want my revenge? Am I not insulted, and have 
I not already become a theme for the gossip of 
Babylon by your outrage?” Then turning to 
Esther, she demanded in a stern and harsh voice, 
* what brought you first acquainted with this man?” 

Esther mildly, but firmly replied, ‘‘ 1 was seized 
by his orders in the city of Susa and forcibly car- 
ried to his house before I was aware he had ever 


wife’s pressing him into service and the nature of 
the treat that awaited him, he affected to langh 
and offered to take her arm, but she indignantly 
shook him off and with a fierce look, said to him, 
‘* you wrong the Jewess—those arms so lately out- 
stretched to clasp her cannot without faithlessness 
be transferred to the embraces of another.” 

Repulsed and driven to silence by the indefensi- 
ble nature of his trespass, Haman held his peace, 
resolving in his mind, like all subdued husbands, to 
correct, at some time indefinite, such conjugal abu- 
ses, and to take the reins of government into his 
own hands. So soon as they reached her house, 
Zeresh left Haman anJ hastening to her disguised 
Jewish maiden and confidant, poured into her ears 
her wrongs and grievances, kindling with fiercer 
indignation as she proceeded. ‘ Go,” said she at 
length, when her paroxysm of rage had nearly 
exhausted her, “search me out two fitting instru- 
ments and charge them in my name, on pain of 
death, to follow the Jewish witch and her father to 
the public house near the tomb of Ninus without 
the walls of the city and to cut off her nose and 
ears, but to spare her life,* that she may live hence- 
forth an object of repulsiveness to all men, as well 
to bachelors as to husbands. Haste! haste! my 
bosom is torn by furies while the deed remains un- 
done.” 

The Jewess dissembling her purpose and impo- 
sing on her mistress a seeming alacrity to enter 


* This barbarous sentence may seem to some readers 
too inhuman to proceed from a refined lady, yet we are told 
by Rollin, that Amestris, the wife of Xerxes, in a fit of 





seen me, and certainly it was there I first saw him 


jealousy, caused the tongue, nose, ears and lips of a rival 
to be cut off and thrown to the dogs. 
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into the spirit of bie plans, hastened away as if to Ito the care eof a pious feventine: fallow ed inate quand 
consummate her revenge. In the meantime, Es-|to the gates of Babylon. While tarrying for a 
ther, in the overflowing of pious gratitude mentally | minute at the gate for the necessary examination 
pouring out her sou! in thanks and adoration to that | by the sentinels before they could be suffered to 
benificent Creator and Protector, whose eye is over | | pass out, a spruce little page, with much cunning 
all His works, and whose comfort is never with- | and address, slipped unnoticed a billet into Esther's 
drawn from the righteous, hastened to obey the | hand and passed on whistling as though his wind 
commands of Zeresh, distrusting nothing, from the | had been vacant of thought. When t. \y had passed 
unsuspicions nature of her own innocence, nor a few paces beyond the walls and were approaching 
dreaming of the possibility of an inimical purpose | ‘the house where Zeresh had commanded them to 
towards herself from the powerful woman, whose tarry for further orders, Esther opened the billet 
lips had just spoken the language of reprieve, and and read as follows-—* Flee! flee! and look not be- 
whose promises, though carrying a hidden mean- | ‘hind you—-the ministers of vengeance are at your 





ing, seemed an earnest of future protection. W ith | 
a bright and joyous countenance she entered the 
dwelling of Mordecai, who still lay bound with 
cords before his guards. At her sudden appear- 
ance, free from restraint and unattended, all three 
started, and for a moment were dumb with aston- 
ishment. 

“Father Abraham!” exclaimed Mordecai, “It 
is indeed my little Esther!” and the old man, for- 
getfal of his bonds in the delightful excitement of | 
the moment, vainly endeavored to raise his arms to 
embrace her. Esther threw hers about his neck, 
and wept with a convulsive outburst of affection. 

‘Ah! traly and happily for me hast thou taught 
me,” she sobbed, “to place my trast in the God of 
our fathers. He is strong to save and swift tu suc- 
cor those that keep his commandments. My sup- 
plication hath he heard, and swift as the eagle on the 
breast of the storm hath he winged his mercy to 
the rescue when none there seemed to save.” 

“ Great spirit of fire and light! Ormazd, bright 
intelligence of all ereated good!” exclaimed the 
Persian guard with terror ‘Is it true then that 
thy God has sent an avenging Angel in the shape 


heels. 
you tarry, unless yon would be rendered hideons to 
all beholders ever after by her jealous fury.” With 
bloodless cheeks Esther placed the scroll in Mor- 
decai’s hands, who, casting his eyes over it, ex- 
claimed with a smile,“ lear not, g6ur God who 
could frustrate the wicked purposes of a Jezabel 
and gave her body to be food for dogs, can also mar 
the counsels of a Zeresh and bring her down from 
her pride of place. Too often have we experienced 
His mercies todoubt Himnow. Yet we must hasten 
from the doomed city and employ the means He 
gives us to escape the toils of the ungodly.” 

“ And whither shall we flee !” asked Esther. 

“To Shushan,” (Susa,) was the reply. 

‘‘Shushan !” repeated Esther with astonish- 
ment, “ why that is Haman’s dwelling-place. We 
shall be entering the snare of the fowler.” 

* Not so, daughter, he will least of all suspect 
our flight to be thither, and in that will consist our 
safety. Besides, some indefinable impulse leads me 
to that city. Yet when there we must use the 
means that human prudence teaches to avoid our 
enemies, and not tempt the Lord our God by a fool- 


Approach not the house where Zeresh bade 





of an eagle to set thee free, daughter of Jewry ?” 
Esther smiled at his misconstruction of her figu- 
rative language, and handed him the slip of parch- 
ment given her by Zeresh. 
“By the bright beams of Mithras, whom the 


true Persian adores,” he continued, “thy God has) 


ish rashness. Myself | can so metamorphose that 
not even yourself would know me for the same. 
My long, bleached hair shal] suddenly become short, 
black locks; my thread-bare tunic shall give place 
to a decent Persian robe; my staff shall cease to 
accompany a stooping fourm; and a body erect and 


chosen a fury for his minister this time, and 1 /a step elastic will all conspire to make a different 


marvel much, fair maiden, that instead of this pass- 
port of liberty, she had not proven a worse fue than 
Haman himself. Persian wives are not famous for 
their favors to interloping paramours. But thy 
God surely first clipped her nails and drew her 
teeth, that I see beauty’s smiles yet dimpling over 
thy cheeks. Bat we must away, this order is im- 
perious and quickly to be executed, for none may 
dare to Joiter with this impress of Haman’s seal in 
his hand, especially when forwarded by his wife. 
Woe to the delinquent when she takes the helm. 
Old man, and you, fair damsel, make ready to leave 
this house and pass the walls of Babylon to take up 
yoar abode in the pudlic near the tomb of Ninus. 
Mordecai and Esther quickly made up a package 
of wearing apparel, and committing their dwelling 


Vou. XIII—53 


personage for Haman’sscrutiny. His haughty eye 
has not deigned so to notice me when we have met 
as to recognize me under such a transformation. 
Your vail and seclusion will be sufficient protection 
for you. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Mordecai and Esther had lived several weeks in 
the house of an old Jew named Asa. who had found 
favor with the young prince Ahasuerus, (Arta- 
xerxes,) and was more esteemed by him than any of 
his fellow servants; yet he was not known to bea 
Jew. Though they experienced every kindness 
at the hands of their hospitable and generous pro- 
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tector, still Esther lived in continual dread of Ha- 
man and his vindictive wife. ‘Twice had she seen 
him bearing his nodding plumes at the head of a 
cavalcade that passed the street on which she lived. 
Her strict seclusion and anxiety rendered her situa- 
tion irksome and uncomfortable, and more than 
once had she, in the presence of Asa, lamented the 
necessity that made her so close a prisoner. Asa 
replied not, but turned the matter in his mind and 
studied to seek out a remedy for the oppressive 
annoyance. One evening as they surrounded their 
plentiful board al! seemed cheerful and happy save 
Esther, whose young heart was sad from confine- 
ment and want of exercise. Their kind host ob- 
serving this, remarked, ‘‘ 1 have a plan for you, my 
pretty kinswoman, which, should you approve of it, 
will effectually set you free. Vashti, the prince’s 
wife, has ordered her principal eunuch to choose her 
out a well-educated maid servant to supply the 
place of one who is about to be married, and having 
some interest with the eunuch, I think I can prevail 
upon him to introduce you. Your duties will be 
light, in fact not much more than to make an unit in 
a host of females kept rather for display than for 
use. Once placed in the service of the princess, 
Haman or his wife would sooner encounter a raging 
lion than dare to touch a hair of your head. Es- 
ther turned her eyes gleaming with delight upon 
Mordecai, as if to gather his sentiments from his 
countenance. ‘* You can go, daughter, if it be your 
wish,” said theold man. “I see no cause to forbid 
it, circumstanced as you are.” Preliminaries were 
accordingly settled with the eunuch, and Esther 
was bidden to prepare for her introduction to her 
new station. With the happy anticipations of in- 
experienced youth and the confident expectation of 
freedom and cheerfulness, Esther embraced Morde- 
cai and departed for the prince’s palace. Her 
countenance lightened over by the glow of pleasure 
that quickened the pulsations of the heart, was a 
picture of the most exquisite and captivating beauty, 
‘** Happy innocence ! lovely portraiture of a guile- 
less spirit!’ exclaimed old Mordecai as Esther 
tripped away. ‘ Who that looks into the laughing 
eye, the open brow of beautiful maidenhood, can 
fail to sadden at the reflection that so perfect a pic- 
ture of careless happiness must change its colors, 
as knowledge of the world spreads its blighting mil- 
dew over the expansion of life? But the knowledge 
of evil and the strife of passions, inseparable from 
a fallen race, soon convert the laughter-loving 
countenance of gay and happy spirits into the staid 
and troubled brow of the care-worn and anxious 
matron. Thence she declines into wrinkled old 
age and is gathered to her fathers. Yet our God 
is just and there is a life beyond the grave.” 
While Mordecai thus moralized, Esther, with a 
buoyant heart and without a suspicion of aught to 
cross her young dreams of a happy life, entered the 
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geously furnished, she was conducted to the apart- 
ment of the princess Vashti, who sat reclining ona 
sofa covered with crimson satin trimmed with cloth 
of gold, and resting her feet on a tripod of ivory and 
gold, and cushioned with flowered satin. Her robe, 
large and flowing, was of the richest purple silk and 
completely covered with a beautiful gauze-work 
of gold and silver tissue. Her smooth, white 
forehead, wore a tiara circled with diamonds that 
cast a sparkling light on her regular and hand- 
some features and gave a brighter tint to her 
beautiful auburn hair that fell in graceful ringlets 
upon her neck and bosom. An air of lanquid af- 
fectation dwelt upon her countenance, and her 
spirits seemed lulled into listless ennui. Several 
girls stood before her throwing gentle currents of 
air upon her from rich and beautiful fans. As Ks- 
ther entered and made her obeisance, she raised 
herself erect and surveyed her with something of 
unpleasant surprise in her countenance ; for the ex- 
quisite beauty of the Jewess struck a!l beholders 
at the first sight. 

“Is this the girl you recommend ?” she enquired 
of the eunuch, after exhausting her curiosity on Es- 
ther. 

** The same, mighty princess,” replied the eunuch 
bowing till his head came in contact with the floor. 

** And what are her qualifications !” 

“She touches the harp most sweetly and sings 
divinely, bright star of the royal house of Per- 
sia.” 

** What else ?” 

“She will attire the brightness of your royal 
person with a taste that shall beseem the daughter 
of the king of kings and the Light of the world.” 

** Nor forget to quote our admiration of her per- 
sonal charms,” continued the Princess in a tone of 
irony as she fixed her eyes upon Esther with an 
expression too much like envy to escape the sus- 
picion of it. She then motioned her to fall back 
with the other women, and seemed for some time 
to be in an ill-humor with every thing about her. 
The maids of the princess seemed to partake of their 
mistress impatient envy; forafier eyeing Esther 
attentively with unfriendly aspects, they drew off 
from her and kept up a Jow whisper among them- 
selves accompanied with impertinent glances at her 
person and dress. How long this species of tor- 
ture might have lasted is uncertain, for the Prince 
was announced by an eunuch from an ante-chamber. 
Artaxerxes was a Persian of a fine and noble per- 
son, remarkable for manly beauty and gracefulness. 
His figure was strikingly noble and commanding, 
being finely proportioned and so perfectly moulded, 
as to defy the eye of the most prying critic, save in 
the fingers of one hand which, from an early in- 
jury, were drawn out longer than those of the other, 
and which obtained for him the soubriquet of Longe- 
manus. But what is more to the credit of the 








palace of the prince. Through a suite of rooms, gor- 





prince he was affectionate, humane and generous, 
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and of a compassionate and tender heart. With|chords, but as the tones of the fine instrument 
an air of easy playfulness he seated himself by the ‘swelled through the adjacent apartments of the 
Princess, and taking her small and beautiful hand palace she gradually gained confidence and, accom- 
in his, dallied playfully with itas one would with a/ panying the harp with her voice, sung with touching 
beautiful but spoilt child. After a few common-| pathos the 137th psalm. 

place remarks and sundry compliments on her 


pretty person and gorgeous dress, he turned his 
eyes, as if already wearied with his insipid occupa- 
tion, to the group of maidens that stood drawn up 
behind the princess, and seemed suddenly to start 
with admiration as he beheld, for the first time, the 
lovely person of Esther. 
jealous eye of the princess, who now watched his 
countenance with a fixedness that seemed to read 
his very thoughts. The prince was too much en- 
grossed to observe her, but asked, ‘“* What pretty 
flower is this you have been culling from the gar- 
den of beauty, my Vashti ?” 

** Nothing for a Prince’s admiration nor for his 


This did not escape the | 


“ By the rivers of Babylon, there we sat down; 
yea, we wept, when we remembered Zion. 

“We hanged our harps upon the willows in the 
midst thereof. 

* For there they that carried us away captive re- 
quired of us a song; and they that wasted us re- 
quired of us mirth, saying, sing us one of the songs 
of Zion. 

es How shall we sing the Lord’s song ina strange 
land.” 


As she concluded the last words, a tear that had 
been struggling for liberty escaped to her cheek 
and gave to her countenance so touching an ex- 
| pression of friendless sorrow, as to work powerfully 





notice, my lord,” answered the indignant wife. ‘upon the generous sympathy of the prince, and 

** Nay, be not jealous, my pretty one,” continued | drew forth from him the almost involuntary praise, 
he, looking now upon the princess’ darkened brow | what incomparable skill! and so sweet a voice— 
and playfully patting her cheek. ‘ May I not ad-|so exquisitely modulated!” Again and again he 
mire the skilful display of nature’s handy work as | urged her to the task and listened with mute rap- 
well in the beautiful countenance of a maiden, as in| ture to the melody she made, till she faltered from 
the blushing petals of a budding rose and with the ‘mere exhaustion. The prince observing her wea- 


same indifference ?”’ 

This remark, that was meant to soothe and quiet 
the too evidently offended pride of the princess, but 
the more deeply touched that morbidly sensitive 
dignity, which an obsequious deference to her will 
had rendered to the last degree vulnerable. 
therefore, she heard the prince express aloud a sus- 
picion of her jealousy towards a creature so far be- 
neath her, she exclaimed in high displeasure, ** Do 
you couple me, my lord, in the same breath with 
a slave of my palace, and on a charge of jealousy, 
too, before my domestics t” 

** Nay! Nay! my loved one, you are taking se- 
riously what I meant as pleasantry, and vexing 
yourself for nothing,” replied the prince ; “ there is 
no cause here for trouble, so let us be cheerful and 
merry.” Then turning his eyes again upon Esther, 
who stvod with her head drooping upon her bosom 
in silent anguish, he accosted her in a gentle and 
encouraging tone of voice with the remark, * You 
seem unaccustomed to such a presence, my little 
maid, but be not cast down, the princess is too gen- 
erous to render your place other than pleasant and 
cheerful. You can do more to amuse her, too, I 
will warrant, than that shrinking modesty would 
seem to promise. Can you touch the harp? My 
eyes deceive me if those taper fingers do not strike 
from musical chords sweet sounds.” 

Esther tremblingly answered she sometimes play- 
ed upon the harp. 

‘“* Bring her an instrument,” said he to an eunuch 
in attendance. The harp was brought and Esther 
commanded to show her skill. She timidly bent 
over it and nervously ran her fingers over the 


When, | 


| riness, stopped her, and remarked with a smile, “ we 
have taxed you too far for your strength, and must 
| be content for the present.” Seeing from Vashti’s 
| countenance that she had not been pleased with his 
/notice of Esther and feeling no inclination to tarry 
with a pouting wife, he left the apartment. When 
his footsteps had ceased to be heard, the princess, 
with a heightened color, called Esther before her, 
and, in a voice of excessive anger, asked, * how 
durst you thus essay to draw the admiration of the 
prince upon your beggarly self? Have you the in- 
solent temerity to aspire to a rivalry with Vashti, 
impudent slave ?” 

‘Great Princess,” began Esther in a deprecating 
tone — 

“Silence!” interrupted Vashti, “dare you speak 
till 1 command yout Hither have you come confi- 
dent that your vulgar charms and screeching min- 
strelsy will captivate a prince, and have the bold 
audacity to practice your arts in my presence. 
Know, crafty imposter, that none have ventured to 
incur the displeasure of Vashti but once. Who 
and what are yout” 

“Mighty princess,” answered Esther, “ your 
hand-maiden, whose misfortune and not desiga has 
unhappily given offence, is a daughter of the cap- 
tive people of God—-the Jews.” 

“You, an accursed Jewess, and dare obtrude 
your crafty visage within the walls of this palace ! 
Your insolence is now explained—I wonder not— 
no! not atall at your impudence. Your hateful 
race living in exclusive usages and customs culti- 
vate a system of misanthropy towards all other na- 
‘tions, sanctifying your infamy by pretended devo- 
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tion to a God whom none know besides, and whose 
laws are but a fiction to gloss your crimes.” 

‘“* No, princess,”’ replied Esther, led away by her 
piety, and totally loosing sight of the presence in 
which she stood— The evil we do is in express 
violation of our God's commands. He is the God 
of righteousness and mercy, and besides him there 
is no God. He is the God of the Persian as well | 
as the Jew, and of every nation and kindred under 
the sun. Before him kings and princes must bow, 
and without his permission nothing exists that is.” 

At this boldness the women about the princess 
recoiled with alarm, and Vashti, who had never be- 
fore witnessed such freedom from an inferior, was 
for a moment dumb with astonishment. Quickly 
experiencing a revulsion of anger, however, she 
sprung from her seat and, with ungovernable rage, 
smote Esther on the cheek and drove her from the 
room with threats of the direst vengeance should 
she be seen again about the palace. 

“Go! thou votary of the dark Ahriman,” she 
exclaimed as Esther left the apartment, ‘ pour out 
thy malevolent rantings at the altars of thy gloomy 
God and perchance he may have the power to dry 
thy tears, though Lis temple and His worshippers 
sunk beneath the frown of Babel’s God.” 

While Esther waited at the gate of the palace 
till some one of the chamberlains should be at Ieis- | 
ure to open it, she seated herself on a setile, and | 
covering her face with her hands, wept long and | 
bitterly. 

“God of my fathers,” she exclaimed with an- 
guish, ‘*teach me to apply these terrible trials as a 
rebuke from Thee, for an over-fondness of my per- 
sonal comeliness, knowing that in beauty, as such, 
there is no merit, but that its possession is often a 
snare to the soul. For this accidental quality of 
matter, 1am pursued with loathsome and abomina- 
ble solicitations from men, and envied and buffetted 
by women. Yet stay the rod of thy righteous hand 
and guide my feet in the path of humility and god- 
liness.” 

As she concluded this petition, she raised her 
head and with a start beheld the prince standing by 
her side. 

“You have been brought into trouble on my 
account, my pretty minstrel,” said the prince in a 
soothing voice as he took one of her hands into his 
which she feared to withdraw. “TI learned all from 
the eunuchs; yet be not dismayed, Artaxerxes has 
the power to dry those tears,” continued he pressing 
his handkerchief to her eyes, “and to protect you 
too.” 

“Great prince!” intreated Esther shuddering 
at the dreadful consequences that threatened her, 
should this interview be reported to the princess, 
“T appeal to your generous and noble nature to 
spare a helpless and unprotected orphan who has 
none to counsel, and hring not down the anger of 





thy hand-maiden, and attribute to ignorance what- 
ever she may say to offend, and suffer her to de- 
part.” 

“Fear nothing, my timid beauty,” said Arta- 
xerxes with a smile, “ your case is indeed a hard 
one; for to have refused when I bade you touch 
the harp would have offended me, and for obeying 
me, you have offended the princess. Yet when 1 
offer you protection, none will dare molest you, 
though you were as helpless as the callow brood of 
the dove. Your offence comes from having pleas- 
ured me, and shall I see you punished for it?” 

* O prince,” replied Esther, taking alarm at the 
soft and tender tone he assumed, “ may peace and 
affection dwell in your domestic circle ; at least let 
me entreat not to be made the unhappy cause of 
discord in itsbosom. Think on thy greatness, thy 
riches, and high birth, and suffer the humble and 
obscure maiden to dwell forgotten in the vale of 
her humility.” 

* Your request might be fatal to yourself, gener- 
ous girl, for should 1 grant it and forget you, as 
you wish, others, most probably, would remember 
you too well for your peace. So as an earnest of 
your safety take this,” continued the prince draw- 
ing a sparkling ring from his finger and placing it 
upon Esther’s, who feared to resist the action; 
‘*when insolence or malice would bring sorrow to 
your young heart or in any manner molest you, but 
hold up this slender finger with its hoop and call 
on Artaxerxes’ name and you are as safe as in my 
presence.” 

“Pardon me, generous prince,” resumed Esther 
dreading a further pursuit from him. “ But can I 
receive this token and remain as innocent and un- 
committed as though I should refuse it ?” 

This question was put with the most artless sim- 
plicity with her eyes fixed upon his. The prince 
smiled, and still holding her hand in his, replied, 
“You speak, pretty damsel, as though I had been 
making love to you, whereas I believe I have only 
offered you my protection, which you know J might 
do to one of my own sex.” LEsther’s face, neck, 
and bosom became suddenly suffused with a blush 
of scarlet from the disclosure of a suspicion which 
she now felt her modesty should have concealed, 
till some more unequivocal declaration had left her 
free to oppose his advances. ‘‘ Nay, be not discon- 
certed,” continued the prince. “I will not deny 
that you have interested me much and most forcibly 
at the very moment when you, with ingenuous mod- 
esty and artless innocence, were endeavoring to 
drive me away. Who but a being of purity and 
virtue would shun the advances of a prince of Per- 
sia’s royal house and plead the cause of another 
who had just driven her forth with contumely for 
her obedience to commands she feared to disobey, 
but mostly for the enviable charms that bud and 
blossom with her young life?” 





the princess on her head. Pardon the boldness of 





Thus concluding he stooped his head to Esther’s, 
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whose eyes were bent upon the ground, and before | mind, and the infamous eunuch becomes in fact the 
she was aware of his intention, kissed her lips, and | dispenser of power.” 
smiling at her blushes returned to the palace. In| Such, indeed, had been the purposes of this eu- 
a few minutes the eunuch that introduced Esther | nuch towards his mistress Vashti, but her haugh- 
to the presence of Vashti came up to her and. with | ty spirit would yield nothing to his obsequious arts, 
a knowing look and leer, said, “ Young one, you |when at length despairing of the power he had 
played a hazardous game, but you have won. Who |sought, his mortified ambition gave place to the pas- 
could have thought so much cunning and skilful |sion of revenge, and he determined to destroy her 
manceuvring Jay under that modest exterior and |if possible. To her overweening self-esteem, he 
simple seeming? You have played a game for a | offered continual incense, and infused into her weak 
prince—your life the stake—and you have won him. |mind a contempt for the prince’s commands.— 
What not a word yet? Vashti is checkmated and |When Artaxerxes on such occasions would leave 
powerless, too, to do you harm. Ah! you may|Vashti’s palace in high displeasure, the eunuch 
hide your finger, but I know the ring and I know invariably followed him, and with a seeming anxiety 
its power too. But use your power with the skill ito palliate his mistress’ foibles, would represent 
that won it, and you may laugh to scorn even |them in a doubly provoking light. The prince and 
Vasti’s vengeance. She has forgotten her submis- | princess were thus made the objects of annoyance 
sion to the prince, and by her caprice and ill-humor | to each other, by this insidious wretch. 
has disgusted him. Her haughty pride knows| “ You return to your friends,” resumed the eu- 
nothing superior to her will, and more than once nuch, after a silence of some minutes, “ but the 
has she put aside her lord’s commands with super- | prince hopes—that is his language—that if you 
cilious disdain. This the proud nobles of Persia, should ever need his friendship, you will let him 
and especially the royal blood, will not endure. | know it and not timidly avoid him. Avoid him!! 
Now I know all the prince’s whims and humors, Why how little he knows of women! Who of 
and can render my knowledge valuable to you if|them would shun the splendor of a royal lover? 
you will give me your promise to reward my ser- No! young budding rose, I will not underestimate 
vices.”’ your talents, nor doubt the purposes of the suc- 
“T do not understand you,” replied Esther, of- | cessful game you have played to-day. She that 
fendedly, “and know not how to answer; but I|s0 skilfully can build her fortunes, has not the fol- 
entreat that you will release me from these walls |ly to mar them.” 
and place me again with the friends from whom Esther, who had resolved to hold no discourse 
you took me.” with the eunuch, seeing her silence might lead to 
“Why, that is what I have come to do, by the | misconception of her sentiments, replied with 
prince’s commands,” said the eunuch, opening the | Warmth : ** You do me much wrong; I have nei- 
gate, ‘so come away.” ther sought the prince’s favor, nor would I for all 
When they were beyond the walls of the palace, | he could confer, become his mistress. My nature, 
the eunuch continued, “ The princess owes you no|my principles and my education, inspire me with 
good will, and would reward me with half her|abhorrence for so unchaste and unholy a custom, 
jewels, to put out both your eyes, but, on the other |and sooner would I bless the hand that should de- 
hand, the prince would balance the account, by | prive me of life, than submit to that blot upon fe- 
presenting you with my head, or perhaps do me male honor, though the great king were the wooer.” 
the honor of the trongh;* so that my practice| ‘‘ You have a proper spirit, by the faith of Zoro- 
must conform to circumstances; besides, I like the | aster,” replied the eunuch, “and a soul as great as 
clever art you so eminently display—it augurs|a@ queen’s; but reflect, your ambition may over- 
wide success: and would rather aid such wily |reach itself. Degraded by a prince’s love! and 
talents to mount to power, than foil them.” aspiring to the summit of a wife! Why this goes 
Esther had heard enough of the unprincipled arts | an arrow-shot beyond cool prudence, and is the 
of these insidious vermin, and listened to his lan- | rock on which you will split. Why Solomon, the 
guage with a shuddering disgust. wise man of the sanctimonious Jews, had seven 
“Unhappy infatuation of royalty !” she mentally hundred mistresses, and shall an humble damsel 
reasoned, “ to surround itself with wretches, whose | despise the unwedded love of a Persian prince ?” 
unvaried practice is to corrupt the morals and sup- “ Forbear, I pray you,” said Esther—* I neither 
press the virtues of their masters, by pandering to | aspire to be the prince’s wife, nor will I be his 
their passions and encouraging their weaknesses otherwise. I only ask to be left in the undisturbed 
and follies, till an ascendancy is acquired over the enjoyment of the humble lot in which God has 
placed me, and this siinple boon the generous prince 
will not deny me.” 
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* The punishment of the trough was a cruel and linger 
ing method of execution, in ancient Persia. The condem- Fs ; 
gag ABST LL? i" # “Great Zoroaster!” exclaimed the eunuch— 
ned criminal was confined in one trough, and covered with 


° . ° ~ > i ; i ; 7 
another, with his arms and legs out, and“So continued till | * Do I hear aright ? Can such infatuation Cxist in 
he died. so promising a form?! You are a riddle, fair one, 
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too abstruse for me to solve. But here is vour 
dwelling, and ere we part for the present, I will 
only add that your cautious reserve deprives you 
of the counsel of one well versed in the passions 
and springs of human action, and whose aid you 
would find invaluable. Be advised therefore, and 
when we meet again, as surely we shall, conduct 
your plans under better auspices.” 

Mordecai was much troubled at Esther’s account 
of her visit to Vashti’s palace, and as he affection- 
ately pressed her hand in his, said, ‘* Daughter, I 
fear your loveliness is our greatest enemy. Had 
you less, we should surely be Jess the mark of 
man’s oppression.” 

“‘ Father,” replied Esther, ‘‘ whatever of personal 
beauty I may possess, was the gift of that right- 
eous God, who can do no evil. His purposes in 
thus adorning a creature of dust, were surely good, 
and let me say, his will be done.” 

“Daughter!” exclaimed the old man fervently, 
as a tear glistened in his eye, “that speech has 
made you dearer to me than ever. It recalls me 
from that worldly wisdom, so prompt to assign a 
cause for what we cannot comprehend ; and reminds 
me that nature, and its hidden laws, are but the ex- 


pression of His will, who has adapted means to | 


ends, with a judgment that cannot err. Let us 
therefore keep our thoughts from wandering off, ou 
blind philosophy and idle speculation, and fix them 
on that great first cause that points to truth, asthe 
dial to the hour. Under the shadow of His wings 
we rest secure from the power of even thrones and 
principalities.” 


( To be continued.) 





HERALDRY OF LOVE. 


Down where the river flows between 
The city and the dusky screen 
Of willow branches long and green, 
That dim the village lights behind, 
With her who is so debonnaire, 
In excellence of heart and mind 
So far—so far beyond compeer, 
—What happiness I find! 


There yestereve, with hands in mine 
Fast locked, as in the olden time, 
And words more musical than rhyme 
To ears that listened wistfully, 

Yet scarce were satisfied,—we stood 
The queenly Dian’s disc to see 

Above the distant cypress wood 
Soar up triumphantly. 


And while we talked of what should be 
Our future Jot, nor could agree 








Therein at first,—** Heart’s dearest, see.” 
—I said—* a cloudy fesse in twain 
Divides Diana’s silver shield.” 
And while she gazed, I cried again— 
“‘ Superior in the azure field 
Behold it onp again !” 


So chid I gently. She is wise 
And quick to understand—her eyes 
Turned to me with a glad surprise 
And such deep love, that I, I own, 

When on my breast her head she laid, 
Found my philosophy all flown. 

—For who hath courage to upbraid 
A queen upon her throne ? 

J. M. Lecare. 
South Carolina. 





CURWEN’S JOURNAL, &c. 


Notice of a Review of “ Curwen’s Journal,” §c., 
comprised in several numbers of the ‘* Messen- 
ger,” Concluded. 


BY FHE EDITOR OF CURWEN. 


Our readers, and correspondents in the present discus- 
sion, will understand that we espouse neither side. From 
all the lights before us, and we think from those before 
our fathers, had we lived in the time of our revolutionary 
struggle we should have been a decided whig. But the 
Messenger is conducted upon the principles of free discus- 
sion; and we are always disposed to vindicate the inde- 
pendence of the press, as well as the stern impartiality 
of History.—[ Ed. Mess. 


In our former notice of the Review of “ Cur- 
wen’s Journal,,” &c., * we expressed our convic- 
tion that a critical examination of the various his- 
tories of the period, as well as such oral testimony, 
as, at this distance of time, we might be able to 
obtain respecting the acts of the Cunninghams of 
South Carolina during the war of the Revolution, 
would fully justify the leading features of our nar- 
rative. We shali presently proceed to show that 
this is really the case; and our gratification in do- 
ing so is enhanced by the circumstance that we 
were hardly ourselves prepared to find all our 
statements on the subject fully corroborated. The 
counter-assertions of the Reviewer were made so 
confidently, and had so much of the verba magistri 
air about them, that we could not help being a 
little taken in, and consequently became impressed 
with feelings somewhat akin to those of a correct- 
ed school-boy. 

We feared we had been careless in the execu- 
tion of our task, and that our punishment had not 
been the less merited, though, from want of ability 


* See the number for January. 
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our Reviewer had so egregiously failed in his at- 
tempts toinflictit. Atthe very least, we expected 
to be obliged to confess that we had been led into 
occasional misconceptions, and we hoped to find 
our apology in ambiguities of expression, origina- 
ting, partly in the careless mode of writing with 
which some of these histories abound, and partly 
in the difficulty which their authors must have had 
in reconciling a true record with the passions and 
prejudices of the times. In all this, however, we 
have been very agreeably disappointed. We have 
no mistatements to retract, no misconceptions to 
explain away. We have, on the contrary, only 
been confirmed in our belief in the entire truthfal- 
ness of the history of the Cunninghams as we have 
already told it. Our case is supported by affida- 
vits voluntarily made in South Carolina, by indi- 
viduals who were either eye witnesses themselves 
or so intimately connected with those who were 
eye witnesses of what actually took place in rela- 
tion to these matters, that in the absence of even 
the semblance of a motive for deception, it is hard- 
ly possibie to doubt their authenticity. 

The main facts of our narrative seem every- 
where admitted ; and it is consequently to our es- 
timate of the character of these facts, and to the 
conclusions to which that estimate necessarily leads 
us as to the motives of those engaged in these 
transactions, that we must look for the explanation 
of the very material differences existing between 
our sketch and the histories to which we have al- 
luded. ‘That these were partisan histories it would 
be puerile to attempt to deny ; we all know very well 
that none other would have been tolerated. Even 
at the present day it is considered a kind of sacrilege 
to say that any of the heroes of the Revolution 
were not the very best and greatest men that ever 
lived. What then would have been thought of it 
had any thing been said against them near that 
time “ which,” according to a pet expression among 
a certain class of writers, “‘ tried men’s souls ?” 

Histories containing such heresies would doubt- 
less have been burned by the common hangman, 
and their author would have been, as Drayton fa- 
cetiously expresses it, “ furnished with a new suit 
of cloaths without the assistance of a single tai- 
Jor.” 

That these histories, therefore, partisan as they 
are in their character, should corroborate our facts, 
we hold to be pretty conclusive evidence in our fa- 
vor—and we are further inclined to think, that the 
affidavits above-mentioned will be considered by 
most people to be better evidence as to matters on 
which these histories are silent, than the mere ipse 
diait of an unknown Reviewer. 

At the same time we would by no means accuse 
the Reviewer of wilful misrepresentation. We 
really believe that the amount of error into which 
he has fallen has been caused, mainly, if not solely, 
hy his having adopted the mischjevous dogma of 
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Mr. Simms, that * by reasoning of what should 
have been from what is before us, we gather the 
true from the probable,” an ignis fatuus, which, if 
followed, must necessarily lead even wiser men 
than we should take him to be, into a perfect quag- 
mire of absurdity and contradiction. And so it is 
in this Review—one page contradicts another in 
the most innocent and amusing manner. Rea- 
soning of what should have been from what is be- 
fore him, the Reviewer seems to have gathered 
** the true from the probable,” in a very different 
way at one time, than he has at another; thereby 
realizing only the latter half of Byron’s sneer at 
history, where he says, “ she lies like truth; bul 
yet most truly lies.” Thus in page 325 the Re- 
viewer says, ‘* We have seen in this very biogra- 
phy of the Cunninghams that three out of four 
Scotchmen scarcely enter the country when they 
are raised to office, made Judges, magistrates, and 
surveyors by Royal patent. That'they should not 
feel the arguments of the naiive patriots, and that 
the natives, proud, wealthy and intellectual should 
resent an administration and try to throw off a gov- 
ernment which thus studiously subjected the native 
to denial and inferiority, is equally obvious and 
natural.” In page 328 he says, ** Cunningham soon 
made his appearance, accompanied by Thomas 
Brown, also a Scotchman.” In page 388 he says, 
“Drayton seems to have regarded him as a bold 
and sturdy foreigner.” Now the fact which the 
Reviewer seems to have had before him, when he 
wrote these sentences was, that the Cunninghams 
were men who had some scruples of conscience 
about breaking the oaths of allegiance which as 
holding office under the crown, they must have 
solemnly and lately taken--and reasoning of what 
he conceived * should have been,” from this fact 
which ** was before him,” he immediately concludes 
that they were Scotchmen and foreigners, gather- 
ing in this way what he supposes to be “ ‘he true 
from the probable,” and quite forgetting that in 
page 324 he had told us “the Cunninghams were 
a bold and spirited family. They came from a 
stout and worthy stock in Scotland, who emigrated 
to America in 1681.” Now we question much 
whether the Calhouns, Caldwells and Butlers, of 
whom the Reviewer thinks so much, had left their 
native bogs in Ireland long enough to give them 
half so good acclaim to be called ‘ natives” and 
** Americans.” 

Again in page 398 the Reviewer says, ‘* Rob- 
bins certainly belonged to the force of General 
Cunningham, but he also as certainly belonged to 
the immediate command of Major William Cun- 
ningham, otherwise ‘ Bloody Bill,’ who with a force 
of three hundred mounted men hed been despalched 
by General Cunningham opon that infamous and 
bloody scout into the interior which is written red 
on the popular memory in Soath Carolina.” Here 
reasoning of what “ should have been,” from the 
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very evident fact that a General is a superior offi- |of Mr. Sinnees’ Runge and of placing them in a 
cer to a Major, ovr Reviewer forthwith emphati- | | connection and dependency in which they do not 
cally asserts that the Major was despatched on this | | appear in the original publication.” As to the 
scont by General Cunningham. ‘This, then, is| former of these accusations, we have always un- 
another unhappy effort at gathering “ /he true from | derstood a garbled quotation to be one in which 
the probable,” for in page 521 he says inreference the meaning of the author was altered or perverted. 
to this same bloody scout, ‘* That Leslie, or Rob-| But this, Philo does not pretend we have done. 
ert Cunningham, or any British officer should be As to the latter, we took particular pains to en- 
assumed, or supposed to have given their sanction close each sentence in inverted commas, so as to 
to such a mission is ridiculous. That they should point out distinetly, that it had no connection with, 
have sanctioned an expedition at all, the purpose or dependence on, either that which preceded, or 
of which was not to maintain the leading objects, that which followed it. 
of the war, or after that war had become hopeless, | Philo to talk, in the face of our inverted commas, 
is out of the question.” These samples, (taken | of our having “ married” the third quotation “ so 
almost at random from the Review,) of this new | intimately with the two preceding.” By-the-bye, 
method of writing history by “ gathering the true Philo might enlighten the world by informing us 
from the probable,” are, we think, quite sufficient what the state of being “ married intimately” is 
to enable us to form a pretty correct estimate of We all know what it is to be intimately acquainted 
the real value of the whole piece. We have nei-| with a person ; but the being “ married intimately,” 
ther time nor inclination to go over it all, and we | though we presume it means a very close connec- 
shall confine our future observations to the Review | tion, really involves a conception far beyond the 
of the Memoirs of William Cunningham, as to utmost flight of our imagination. Though Philo 
which the Reviewer evidently thinks he has more | does not pretend that we have altered the meaning 
particularly the advantage of us. We thus allow of Mr. Simms, yet he complains that we have omit- 
himyas it were, to choose his own ground ; but | ted to quote a “ large body of matter by which the 
before we have done with him, we believe we shall | sense contained in each sentence is necessarily qual- 
have left him nothing more to say of his attack ified and the true objects of the writer are justified 
upon us than Santa Anna said of his attack on our! and made clear.” He then goes on to say, ** The 
army at Buena Vista, “that he has left us terrified!” | very first of these selected sentences is garbled— 
As to the Reviewer’s general observations in ref- maimed somewhat of its fair proportions—it should 
erence to the Cunninghams that he must not per- | ‘read thus, “ The truth is—an important truth which 
mit us “to ascribe to the harshness and violence seems equally to have escaped the sareastic minis- 
of the patriots the final desperation of those who ter, and the learned German—and which the taste 
desired to remain neutral,” we beg to reiterate our. that prefers the ruin to its restoration will be thevery 
assertion, that the Cunninghams never “ desired last (o appreciale—the chief value of history con- 
to remain neutral.” ‘They were, it is true, the | sists i in its proper employment for purposes of art.” 
constant advocates of mildness and moderation until) Now, though, for our part, we cannot perceive that 
the proceedings under the association act assumed | the meaning of the sentence, originally quoted by 
a harsh and tyrannical character towards the peo- | | us, is at all effected, or “the true objects of the 
ple in general :—When like a moral Procrustes’| writer” either “ justified” or “ made clear” by giv- 
bed, it attempted to force all men’s minds to exactly | |ing the sentence in all its fulness; yet let us give 
the same standard of political opinion, they did| Mr. Simms the benefit of this learned Theban’s 
not hesitate to place themselves, like men, in the | disquisition on the subject. ‘ The member which 
foremost rank of open hostility to a party whose | is italicised above, and which the correspondent of 
conduct they considered as at once arbitrary and | the Messenger seems to have accidentally over- 
oppressive. looked, would have shown that the writer was not 
When Robert Cunningham, a prisoner in Charles-| disposed to deal with the writien but unwritien 
ton jail, without the slightest hopes of release on | history.” 
any other terms, offered to remain neutral on con-| This is really one of the best specimens of what 
dition of being set at liberty, he felt the full value in Logic is called a non sequitur, we have seen for 
of the sacrifice he was about to make, and ever | a long time, putting us a good deal in mind of the 
after congratulated himself that his offer was not! gibberish used by Mr. Ephraim Jenkinson in the 
accepted. He had “ no desire to remain neutral,” | Viear of Wakefield tu deceive honest Dr. Primrose 
but under all the circumstances, he considered he | and to take in Moses about the green spectacles. 


And it is sheer audacity in 


might proffer his parole without compromising | 
either his honor or his integrity. 


It may be as well also to notice in this place an! 


article in the April number of the “ Messenger” 


under the signature of Philu, in which we are ac- | 


cused of “ garbling ceriain sentences” fyom one 


Philo, the Reviewer and Mr. Simms are evidently 
‘unable to distingnish between history and histori- 
eal fiction. ‘They all consider the sole function of 
“history to be to rebuild the “ ruins”—no matter 
whether the new building have any resemblance 
to the old or not. Only let some of the old foun- 
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dations remain, and straightway they say there it|}on to say, “ we all dniatai it absolutely necessa- 
is as it was of old. ‘This is what they call * gath- | ty to direct the raising of this additional troop, as 
ering the true from the probable,” and hence origi- | we apprehended you would consider Capt. P’s. 
nates their other dogma, that “ it is the artist only | letter and conduct as a resignation of his commis- 
who is the true historian.” sion.” His letter was doubtless a remonstrance, 
It is passing strange to find three different indi- | and his conduct a refusal to leave the s/ation. But 
viduals, all laboring under these same very pecu- | Drayton and the others being anxious to conciliate 
liar hallucinations—and but for the self-laudation it | him because “ his brother is a man of great influ- 
would demonstrate, and which we should be un-| ence in Mecklenburgh,” gave him, on his express- 
willing to attribute to any one, we should not be |ing regret, permission to raise another troop. Thus 
surprised to learn that the Reviewer and Philo,| we see Captain Ezekiel Polk was under the im- 
though they roar so valiantly, are in reality “ no| pression that he was not to be sent off the particu- 
lions at all, but simply Snug the Joiner.” We do | lar station fixed by Congress as that of the Regi- 
think, however, that though they have not “ named | meut of Rangers to which he belonged. He haa 
his name,” they have in other respects, perhaps, | probably received his commission as Captain di- 
rather too implicitly followed honest Bottom’s ad- | rectly from the Council, and to them, therefore, he 
vice in letting “half his face be seen through the |sent his remonstrance. Cunningham, on the other 
Lion’s neck.” hand, had received his commission as Lieutenant 
Let us now proceed to a short examination of | from Caldwell, to him, therefore, he sent his re- 
the Review of the Life of William Cunningham. | monstrance and refusal to go over té John or James 
The first thing in our narrative at which the | island; and by him he was put under arrest. This 
Reviewer cavils, is our assertion, that William |is a plain statement of the case, and is confirmed 
Cunningham stipulated that he should have a/by affidavits, particularly that of Clement Wells, 
right to retire from the company in case they should in our possession. This Clement Wells knew 
be sent to the lower country, or ordered on any | William Cunningham well and could hardly be 
other service than that specified by Congress :’°— | mistaken. 
on this he remarks, * This sounds strangely—that| ‘The next fault the Reviewer finds with our nar- 
an officer should qualify his service by stipulating | rative refers to our saying that William Cunning- 
what he pleased to do, and what not, seems an af- ham, having “in the autumn of 1776 seen reason 
ter thought entirely, and we must ascribe it wholly | to change his opinions, was determined to continue 
to our biographer.” no longer in the service of the whigs.” On this 
In the life of Greene and in Drayton also, as well he remarks, p. 516, ** This is a cool Dugald Dal- 
as in the other histories of the period, we find evi-| getty method certainly of boxing the compass. 
de:.ce that stipulations of various kinds were en-| But one is not allowed to change about at pleasure 
tered into by the commanders with their subordi-|in a great revolution and while a war prevails 
nates. ‘Thus in Drayton, vol. 1, p. 125, we find,|throughout the land. It wil! not do to say that one 
‘‘that several of the officers and men declare that | has changed his opinions. Such a plea will not 
they would never take up arms again, unless the|pass muster at the Drumhead—has no curren- 
inilitia who had been drafted and had not appeared, |cy, and should have none, in a case of such exi- 
were made to suffer by fine or otherwise ; and they | gencies as seta whole people by the ears. It 
have liberty to subdue the enemies of America.” | argues silliness or wantonness=-a caprice which is 
Again, on page 372 of the same volume, we find | unbecoming to manhvod--deliberately to choose 
Drayton writing to the council that Capt. P. ap-|one’s ground where great principles are at stake, 
peared much concerned for his past conduct, at-|to beguile other’s in tue same direction and snd- 
tributing it to a mistake touching the station of the | denly chopping round in the opposite direction, to 
Rangers which he had thought had been by the leave our followers and principles equally to the 
Congress fixed to the back country and frontiers. | fate which we are only anxious to escape. Such 
In page 212 of vol 2 of the Life of Greene we/|pleas are wholly inadmissible and are entirely 
find, * It is asserted, and we have it from high au- | shameless and impertinent.” 
thority, that the men had been promised a partici- Now did it never occur to the Reviewer, that, 
pation in plunder,” and the historian goes on to| besides the tyranny of some of the whigs with 
say, that ‘this part of their contract of service | whom Cunningham was thrown more immediately 
can only be ascribed to the officers who were im-|into contact, a great event had happened in the 
mediately engaged in the enlistments.”’ summer immediately preceding this autumn, and 
These extracts sufficiently prove that stipula-|one well calculated to force men to think deeply 
tions were made, and Capt. P., (whois Capt. Eze-| of the effect of the conduct they were pursuing ? 
kiel Polk of Mecklenbargh,) is evidently under the| Has he forgot the first number of his uwn Essay, 
came impression with William Cunningham, that|in which he labors to prove, not only that up to 
Congress had fixed the station of the Rangers to that period, the leaders of the movement party 
the back country and the frontiers. Drayton goes'concealed from the masses their intention of ef- 
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fecting a separation from the mother country, but | 
that they were perfectly justified in so doing, ** that | 
they might not alarm the timid and dependent minds | 
of the country?” Can he not understand how 
honest men, putting faith in the declarations of 
these leaders, that their object was, not a separa- 
tion, but merely redress of their grievances, might 
be willing to join their ranks for that purpose ; and | 
for that purpose only? And can he have any diffi- 
culty in comprehending how these same men might 
most conscientiously “ see reason to change their 
opinions” as to the propriety of continuing to serve 
with the whig party after the signing and promul- 
gation of the Declaration of Independence by those 
very leaders, who, only a few weeks before, had | 





cedure were not more off-Land than those of Judge 
Lynch of the present day, an authority which our 
Reviewer as a Southerner is bound to respect. 
Has he forgotten the two memorable instances of 
what was called summary justice inflicted by order 
of a military chief who afterwards attained the 
highest honor in the gift of our country? Or 
the more recent one by one of our naval com- 
manders, sanctioned by public opinion as well as a 
court ! 

Perhaps some Reviewer of this portion of our 
history, half a century hence, may say, after the 
manner of the one with whom we are dealing, 
**We are sorry for the sake of our historian, if 
not for that of the criminals, (Gen. Jackson and 


expressed the greatest indignation at being even, Capt. Mackenzie.) that the plea of duty so confi- 


. . . 
suspected of aiming at anything more than a bare 


redress of their grievances! Fie for shame, Mr. 


dently urged in their behalf cannot be admitted. 
Their duty as commanders is one thing, and that 





Reviewer, to abuse in such unmeasured terms any of the butcher another. 


one for merely adhering to principles which he had 
publicly and in all sincerity professed. 
leaders professed the same principles as publicly 
and apparently as warmly, but according to your 
own showing they did soonly from policy. Alas! 
for poor fallen human nature when the end is thus 
boldly made to justify the means. 

The Reviewer next falls foul of us, for saying that 
Cornwallis issued orders to the different command- 
ers, of whom William Cunningham was one, to 
hang all such rebels as were taken fighting against 
the British after they had renewed their allegiance 
and borne arms in the Royal army. 
says ‘‘he could not do so,” * he might properly re- 
quire him to fight and to destroy in fight the ene- 
mies of the crown, he could not require him to be 
a hangman.” Cornwallis himself seems to have 
been of an entirely different opinion—for in page 
240 of Moultrie we find the following proclamation : 
‘‘] have given orders that the inhabitants of the 
province who have subscribed and have taken part 
in this revolt should be punished with the greatest 
rigor, and all those who will not turn ont, that they 
may be imprisoned and their property taken from 
them or destroyed. I have likewise ordered that 
compensation be made out of their estates to the 
persons who have been oppressed or injured by 
them. I have ordered in the most positive man- 
ner, that every militia man who has borne arms 
with us, and afterwards joined the enemy shall be 
immediately hanged. 1 desire you will take the 
most rigorous measures to punish the rebels in 
the district in which you command, and that you 
obey in the strictest manner the directions I have 
given in this letter relative to the inhabitants of 
this country.” 

“« These orders were sent to every post through- 
out the country.” 

As to William Cunningham having used very 
little ceremony, we all know that drumhead court- 


The Reviewer | 


martials are summary affairs, yet his modes of pro- 


Their government might 
properly require them to fight the enemies of the 


The whig | country ; it could not require them to be hang- 


/men.” 

These officers thought differently—they held 
-court-martials composed of their subordinates, con- 
‘demned and executed their victims. Quis talia 
| fando temperet a lachrymis; but thus it is; the 
human mind is so variously acted upon, that what 
appears to one to be an act of simple justice, to 
another will appear to be a cruel and cowardly 
murder. ‘* But,” says the Reviewer, “the whigs 
did not renew their oaths of allegiance,’—now 
this is really too bad--such an assertion in the face 
of the positive and repeated statements to the con- 
trary by Johnson, Drayton, Moultrie, and even his 
favorite Simms, makes us very doubtful whether 
or no it is worth while to proceed with this exam- 
ination. Johnson says in the Life of Greene, p. 
232. vol. 1, ** With the exception of the present dis- 
tricts of York and Williamsburg, the inhabitants 
very generally submitted, and either were paroled 
as prisoners, or took protection as British subjects.” 

In page 283, same volume, he says, *‘ This 
measure, therefore, disgusted great numbers of 
those who had returned ¢o their allegiance.” Ram- 
say, in page 339, vol. 1, says, that * they sabmitted 
to take protection and enrol) themselves as militia 
under the Royal standard.” Moultrie, page 252, 
vol. 2, says, “ This ill treatment, this violent usage, 
soon alienated the new subjects from their allegi- 
ance and obliged them to break with their engage- 
ments to the British.” Simms says, in page 172, 
* Parole given to citizens not actually taken in 
Charleston were declared null and void and the 
holders of them were called upon to act the part 
of British subjects by appearing in arms at a cer- 
iain lime, §c., and the seeming submission which 
followed this command was the disguise assumed 
by disaffection under the pressure of necessity.” 

We suspect the Reviewer must have been edu- 
cated at St. Omers. He is evidently a Jesuit 
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oath of allegiance is no oath of allegiance, but 
under the protection of a mental reservation, we 
presume, only a “ seeming submission!” ‘The Re- 
viewer goes on to give us a little from his own re- 
sources of the life of William Cunningham. He 
says he commenced as a * Wagoner” in William- 
son’s expedition, “ which took place in the autumn 
of 1776," and “In the fall of 1781, the British 
and Tories having been expelled the preceding 
summer from the district of * Ninety-Six,’ which 
they had converted into a vast realm of ruin, Wil- 
liam Cunningham, thena Major of loyalists witha 
British commission,” &c. Now, that one of Wil- 
liamson’s wagoners should, in the short space of 
five years, have been promoted, without some ex- 
traordinary merit, which the Reviewer studiously 
denies he possessed, to a majority in the British 
army, is a statement that carries with it its own 
refutation to any one at all acquainted with the 
British service :--therefore, we say, “ credat Ju- 
deas Apeila.” The thing is a palpable blunder, 
unworthy even of the Reviewer. 


Another fault he finds with our narrative is that 
we have called the places where William Cun- 
ningham attacked Turner and “Hays, “ military 
stations.” He says, “it is quite an ingenious mode 
of dignifying the exploits of Cunningham.” It is 
difficult to see how the fact of attacking a party 
in a “place of refuge” as the Reviewer calls it, 
can be made to assume an air of dignity at all. In 
our sense of the words, we believe it is no misno- 
mer to call a place where a party of military men 
assemble together and stand an attack, a “station.” 
We did not for a moment imagine that any one 
would suppose that we intended to convey the idea 
that these military stations, improperly so called if 
the Reviewer will have it so, were fortified places. 
He knew that there were log houses at various 
distances from one another all through the country, 
where, in these troubled times a few militia were 
in the habit of assembling. These were called 
* stations’ and we naturally enough concluded that 
this place at Claud’s Creek where ‘Turner and his 
men were assembled was one of them. 


We may here notice another little inconsistency 
into which the Reviewer has fallen in his account 
of this affair ** at Turner's smal! unfinished house, 
which was of logs.” He says the party were “a 
body of whigs, commanded by Capt. Sterling Tur- 
ner. ‘These men, twenty-one in number, belunged 
to Turner’s beat, but they called upon Capt. James 
Butler, the elder, to lead them in the expedition.” 
By this account it would appear that a party of 
whigs, with a regularly appointed captain, deter- 
mined to supersede their commander and put in his 
place a person whom the Reviewer calls Captain 
James Butler, the elder, ‘* but, who in reality, as is 
clear from the affidavits of the immediate neigh- 
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fluence very limited.” 








bors and patrons of the family, the Popes, lived 
and died a private soldier. 

It was at the instigation of the Popes that his 
son was placed by General Pickens at the head of 
a scouting party—and they, therefore, could not 
he in any doubt as to the position in life of the 
elder one. Under these circumstances we cannot 
but think that there must have been some desire 
on the part of the Reviewer's informant to toady 
the Butlers at the expense of the Turners ; whose 
family, as we hear, are every way entitled to stand 
on at least as high a platform as that of the But- 
lers. An affidavit by Mrs. Mourning Mathews of 
Edgefield District, S. C., daughter of Capt. Solo- 
mon Pope, a revolutionary officer, certifies that 
“she was raised immediately in the neighborhood of 
the Butler family from her childhood—that she went 
to school with several of the family in the early 
part of and during the revolution—that among that 
number was William Butler who obtained a com- 
mission of captain after his father and brother 
James were killed at Hughes’ old field—that 
James and his father were acting as priva/es when 
killed, and never held commissions, though good 
whigs. In fact the family were in indigent and 
humble circumstances at that period, and their in- 
Dated Edgefield District, 
S. C., December 22, 1846. 

The affidavit of James S. Pope, a grandson of 
Capt. S. Pope, above mentioned, says, “ from 
various sources, besides information received di- 
rect from my own family, I invariably under- 
stood that the Butler family were in poor and 
humble circumstances during the revolution—but 
were good whigs, serving in the capacity of pri- 
vale soldiers. William Butler was a school-boy 
during the early part of the revolution, but obtained 
a captain’s commission (after his father and brother 
James were killed at Hughes’ old field, familiarly 
called Turner’s station, through the influence of 
Capt. Solomon Pope, my grandfather.” Dated 
Edgefield District, S. C., December 22, 1846. 


These individuals are, we presume, still alive, 
and can, doubtless, substantiate their affidavits. 
If the statements here made as to the position 
of the Butler family be correct, and we see no 
reason to doubt them, it is clear, that at the time of 
the revolution, at least, the different members of 
the family could not have been very extensively 
known. The Reviewer, however, talks of our un- 
happy error in taste,” “diseased blindness.” and 
* prejudiced hostility,” and says, our “ weakness” 
is of a sort to be pitied, and is searce deserving of 
reproach,”—and all for what? For using the phrase 
“a Captain Butler” in reference to the aforesaid 
William. Verily, friend Reviewer, thou affordest 
a happy illustration of the Parturiunt montes — 
nascitur ridiculus mus. 


Cunningham's party, the Reviewer says, ** were 
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estimated at three hundred or three hundred and 
fifty men,” but previously, at p. 521, he had said, 

* Here, according to all popular accounts, Cun- 
ningham made his appearance with a force of not 

much less than three hundred men. ‘The writer 
before us asserts in his usual confident manner that 
it did not exceed one hundred and fifty. As he 
quotes no authority fur the assertion, we prefer to 
follow the received statements.”’ 

Falstaff’s account of the rogues in Buckram is 
the only good precedent we at present recollect for 
so sudden and unaccountable a rise in the size of 
aparty. The Reviewer says, we “quote no au- 
thority,” but at the end of the Review, he himself 
quotes a letter of Judge Burke to the Governor of | 
the State in 1784. In this letter the Judge says| 
that William Cunningham was ‘at the head of | 
about one hundred and fifty white men and ne- 
groes.” This number tallies exactly with ours and 
though the Reviewer accounts for the contradiction 
which the Judge’s letter gives to his statements 

-on the ground that the Judge's particulars were 
** gathered at the moment of hurry and popular ex- 
citement,” we hold that the effect of “ popular ex- 
citement” could only have been to exaggerate, in- 
stead of diminishing the actual number of Cun- 
ningham’s party. Besides, there could have been 
no difficulty in ascertaining the estimated number 
at so short a period from the time of the ocecur- | 
rence. As to all the other particulars of our narra- | 
tive, we have corroborating affidavits from Andrew 
Burnsides, Clement Wells, Jabez W. H. Johnson, 
James S. Pope, Charles Allen, Mrs. Parker, Mrs. 
Carmant, Mrs. Matthew and others, all well known 
and residing in the neighborhood of “ District Nine- 
ty-six.” 

As to Cunningham's having been present at the 
death of John Caldwell, which the Reviewer, in 
contradiction to us, so dogmatically asserts; we 
have several affidavits declaring in the most posi- 
tive manner that he was not. Among others, that 
of Jabez W. H. Johnson, Lieut. Colonel of the 
Ist Battalion of the 40th Regiment, S. C. Mili- 
tia, is very decided—he says, “I further certify 
that I have heard my aunt Martha Campbell say 
that she was at her uncle's, John Caldwell, at the 
time the Loyalists killed Capt. Caldwell and that 
Major William Cunningham was not present but 
came up shortly afterwards and blamed his men 
very much for killing Capt. Caldwell.” 

It is wholly unnecessary to trouble your readers 
with any more extracts from these affidavits, but 
they are at the service of any one who may have 
curiosity on the subject. 

In conclusion, we beg to be allowed to say, that 
we consider the personal attack made upon our- 
selves by the Reviewer particularly uncalled for, in- 
asmuch as the biographical notices of the eminent 
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volume, are all of so favorable a character as to 
give evidence of feelings on our part very different 
from those of ill-will or * hostility” to their memo- 
ries or to the people of the South generally. 

We are no apologists for the actions of William 
Cunningham, but we have a right to forbear to 
We trust the Reviewer is 
by this time satisfied that he would have done well 
to have exercised the same forbearance. It can- 
not be denied, that during the existence of a civil 
war, the minds of those engaged in it are, as a 
necessary consequence, prone to violent and occa- 
sionally highly criminal excitement. We call it 
criminal because, theoretically, all men ought to 
have their passions under the control of reason and 
of their moral sense. Practically, however, we find 
that in such times this is seldom or ever the case, 
and though we hesitate not to say that there never 
was a civil war in which more numerous instances 
of this self-control were eminently displayed than 
in that which resulted in the Independence of these 
United States,—yet the time has, we think, ar- 
rived, when we can acknowledge, without running 
the risk of being considered unpatriotic, that numer- 
ous as we knew the instances to have been, they 
were, after all, but exceptions to the general rule. 
Very many atrocities were committed on both sides, 
and we hold him to be no good citizen, no true friend 
to his country who should seek to place in their 
worst possible light the individual excesses of either 
whig or tory. 


———— “ pudet hee opprobria nobis 
Et dici potuisse, et non potuisse refelli,— Ovid.” 





FIDELITY. 


ELIZABETH H. EVANS. 


All tenderly, as half afraid 
To thrill her gentle form with pain, 
They robed her in the snowy garb 
She ne’er should put aside again. 
The golden links of shining hair 
Leaned moveless on her bosom fair, 
Like glorious art of sculpture rare. 


The auburn lashes heavily 
O’ershadowed dark the ivory cheek,— 
A lingering smile was on the lips, 
Lips only made of love to speak. 
Ah yes—Life’s triumph hovered there! 
Tn vain would sculptor’s skill compare 
With His who made that smile so fair. 


Her mother bent above the bier,— 





whigs of South Carolina, which we have extracted 
from * Garden’s Anecdotes” and recorded in our 


Silvered her hair and dim her eye, 
Weeping, she pressed her furrowed cheek 
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On that smooth brow, and prayed to die. 
Then, trembling at the impatient tone, 
She kneeled beside her cherished one— 
** Not my will, Lord, but thine be done.” 


Her sisters fair, a broken band, 
With quivering lips and streaming tears, 
Came with their last, fond tributes nigh, 
To deck with flowers her blighted years. 
One brought a violet, faintly blue, 
And one a lily wet with dew, 
Entwined with leaves of rarest hue. 


*“* Ah, dearest,” thus they faltering sang, 
** Thou wert of high celestial birth ! 
Like bird that seeks its native sky 
Thy snowy plumes have Jeft our earth. 
We would not check thy upward flight ; 
Soar swiftly on thy pinions bright, 
Till thou hast reached thy home of light.” 


There was a sound of manhood’s woe, 
And quick, rebellious words of grief.— 
The widowed husband paced the hall, 
Nor bent io pity’s sweet relief. 
‘* Let those who loved her not as I, 
Resign their souls to destiny— 
I only ask one boon—to die.” 


They laid her form in softest mould, 
And summer blossoms waved above, 
While oft amid the o’ershading trees, 
The mock-bird sang his lay of love. 
And there, each morn and dewy night, 
A gentle train appeared in sight, 
A matron led by maidens bright. 


And when the winter robed in snow 
Each winding path and rustic seat, 
Small, slender footprints oft were seen, 

Around that silent, calm retreat. 
The snow might hide the frozen ground,— 
But naught could Love's keen vision bound, 
That saw her yet with beauty crowned, 


Spring came once more, with eye of light, 
And breath of bloom to charm the day, 
And like a tender mother smiled 
On the young joys of budding May. 
And not ungarlanded, I ween, 
By careful hands at morn or e’en 
That moss-encircled grave was seen, 


But he, who wildest words of grief 
liad uttered by the coffin’s side, 
Gazed fondly on the blushing cheek 
And Jove-glance of a second bride. 
And if at times, like star of night, 
Seen in a flood of mellow light, 
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One wave from Ada’s jetty curls, 
One smile upon her red-rose lips, 
Consigned the phantom’s loveliness 
To sudden and entire eclipse. 
Yet boast not of thy beauty’s power, 
Young bride—for earth hath still a flower, 
If thou wert fallen, to deck his bower. 
Paineville, Va., 1847. 





THE PRESENT ASPECT OF ABOLITIONISM, 


Every session of Congress during the last ten 
or twelve years has been disturbed more or Jess by 
restless agitators on the subject of slavery. ‘That 
this subject of mischievous excitement should have 
been permitted to rest at the last session was not 
to have been expected, although it was the short 
session, and the country engaged at the same time 
in a bloody and expensive foreign war. It was 
known that there were men in the body who seem 
to consider the happiness and prosperity, and even 
the very existence of the country as small matters 
in comparison with the momentous subject of negro 
emancipation—men who, like the renowned incen- 
diary of Ephesus, appear to be anxious to earn an 
infamous immortality by applying a torch to the 
fairest edifice of constitutional freedom which the 
world has yet seen. That such men should al- 
ways be striving to throw firebrands with an utter 
disregard of consequences, or with an expressly 
evil intent, is not to be wondered at. They have 
made such ill practices their vocation: and 








To do aught good never can be their task,— 
. * * . . * * 


But out of good still to find means of evil. 


These men might have gone on as they had been 
doing for years without drawing upon themselves 
any particular notice, for the wickedness of their 
infatuation had as it seemed fully disgusted all par- 
ties. But a blow was aimed from another quarter, 
and by other hands, which was well calculated to 
excite feelings of alarm and indignation in the 
South. The famous ** Wilmot Proviso” was a 
blow aimed at the vital interests of the South, and 
aimed too by men who have hitherto been regard- 
ed as perfectly sound on the subject. This fact 
shows very clearly what dependence may be pla- 
ced on Northern politicians in a critical emergency, 
and announces in terms too plain to be misunder- 
stood that in this matter the South must rely for 
safety upon her own firmness and decision. The 





The jmage of the dead grew bright,— 


Wilmot Proviso may be regarded as a complete 
anomaly in legislation, Whether we consider jt 
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the mere enunciation of a principle, or the decla- 
ration of a fixed purpose on the part of its mover 
and supporters, it is equally singular and surpri- 
sing. If it is regarded as merely the enunciation 
in an authoritative form of a principle at war with 
slavery, the time, the circumstances, and the well 
known consequences of any move on the subject, 
all concur to stamp it as a most insane proceeding, 
(not to use a harsher term.) ‘The bare introduc- 
tion of the subject into the debates of Congress al- 
ways produces bad feelings, and is likely to cause 
much injury even in peaceful times. How much 
more should the agitation of this exciting subject 
in any form be deprecated in the present critical 
state of public affairs! But when the language of 
the Proviso itself, and the repeated declarations of 
prominent Northern politicians assure us that much 
more than the enunciation of a mere abstract prin- 
ciple was intended—in fact that nothing less was 
intended than to avow a fixed purpose on the part 
of the people of the free States to avail them- 
selves of the power conferred by the majority 
which they have in Congress, to forbid the exis- 
tence of slavery in any territory now owned, or 
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effect it might have on weak minds, and we must 
therefore conclude that he spoke his true senti- 
ments. If our northern brethren are really ap- 
proaching such a height of madness, (a thing 
scarcely credible,) we must prepare to meet the 
worst, and try to make them enact their follies at 
home. They will hardly reach a height of phi- 
lanthropy so sublime as actually to come on a eru- 
sade to compel us to do as they dictate. Seri- 
ously, they should know enough of Southern char- 
acter to satisfy them that blustering and bravado 
are useless, and that the Southern people will at 
all times be ready to punish any invasion of their 
rights. If the South choose to hold slaves, she 
will do so without deigning to assign any other 
reason than her own pleasure to meddling fanatics 
from abroad. Let all such whining, canting mock- 
philanthropists know that slavery is an institution 
with which they have no concern, and with which 
they shall not intermeddle. 

The motive which governs the conduct of North- 
ern politicians on this subject may be expressed in 
the one very short phrase, selfish ambition. It 
would be preposterous to suppose that they could 


hereafter to be acquired, by the United States, we | be affected by the same feelings as the motley as- 


scarcely know how to characterize the act. 
insanity is exceeded only by its injustice, and both 
are glaring enough. Besides, how absurd and how 
childish! to see a body of grave legislators fall to 
disputing about the disposal of a territory not yet 
in existence—but our concern is with the principle 
involved. 

~ The dogged determination of Northern members 
at the last session to thrust the slavery question 
forward on all occasions, and the persevering and 
nearly successful attempt to attach this most ob- 
noxious proviso to the three million bill, forces us 
to the mortifying conclusion that the anti-slavery 
fanaticism, which many fondly hoped was giving 
place to reason, is really spreading more widely. 
It is painful in the extreme to every patriotic mind 
to witness the spread of a madness threatening 
consequences so disastrous. But one consolation 
and a great one it is, the South will have, come 
what may. She isthe party assailed without cause 
or provocation, and she will do nothing but defend 
her unquestionable rights. It was declared by a 
distinguished Senator * from Maine, that a crisis 
must soon come, and he feared and trembled for 
the result. He saw in prospect, at no distant day, 
civil war and all its horrors growing out of this 
very question of slavery. It would be unworthy 
of his character as a statesman and a man to sup- 
pose that he was merely trying an experiment on 
the fears of the South, by uttering dark forebo- 
dings which he himself did not believe. He cer- 
tainly would not be guilty of an attempt to conjure 
up a bugbear for the sake of the little temporary 


* Mr. Evans. 





Its | semblages of men, women and children, white and 


black, who rant so absurdly, and whine so patheti- 
cally over the fictitious woes of the poor slave. 
No, no, they are above all such feelings themselves, 
but they have discovered that these same feelings 
may be used as levers to elevate themselves and 
their favorites to office. By professing some syin- 
pathy with the feelings of the fanatics they can 
gain their confidence and votes, and by those means 
control all future Presidential elections, provided 
the present division of parties continues, for it is 
a well known fact that the abolitionists hold the 
balance of power between the two parties in sev- 
eral of the larger States. Mr. Calhoun accused 
them, perhaps not unjustly, of a design to make 
use of this question in order hereafter to consoli- 
date the vote of the Northern States on a North- 
ern man. Whatever may be the governing motive 
among them, we may be sure that we do not miss 
the truth far in calling that motive selfishness, for 
it is not possible that shrewd, calculating politi- 
cians should ever become possessed with the mania 
of vulgar fanaticism. If they can form a strong 
Northern party, (and the anti-slavery question is a 
very convenient means to use for this project,) 
they can control the result of every Presidential 
election and the acts of every administration. This 
is a very tempting prospect to men who love self 
more than country. ‘To such men it matters little 
if the fiercest and direst passions are aroused, if 
feelings of most intense hatred between the North 
and South are excited, or if the flame of lasting 
and irreconcilable discord is kindled, so they can 
effect their schemes of petty ambition by securing 
the emoluments of office fora short season. Pres- 
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ent indications unhappily promise too much suc- | 
cess to such nefarious designs. It is to be feared | 
that a majority of the Northern people can be in- | 
duced in some way, directly or indirectly, to nme! 
port the movement. To all of them the word sla- 
very is so obnoxious that it may be used as a bug- 
bear to frighien them into almost any thing. Abo- 
litionists and crafty politicians are well aware of 
this weakness, and very easily take advantage of | 
it. By ringing their various changes on the word | 
they can drive al] to support certain measures and | 
certain men. ‘The rabid abolitionist will of course | 
support them because they suit him, the reckless 
partisan will do it because he thinks thereby to 
promote the success of his party, the moderate man | 
even will do it at times to escape the imputation of 
being friendly to slavery, and the timid and sane 


scientious religionist will often be frightened into | 


| 


it by being persuaded that he will otherwise sanc- | 
tion a heinous sin. 
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ping interests. But how are they to obtain it 
without the concurrence of the South; and this 
concurrence they can never secure except by con- 
senting to the removal of all obnoxious restric- 
tions in regard to slavery. It is the very blind- 
ness of infatuation in them to wish to impose any 
such conditions. Even their interest, believed to 
be the governing motive of their conduct, forbids 
such a course, and it is far from being sanctioned 
even by their pseudo-philanthropic principles. Cal- 
ifornia is in a latitude, and possesses a soil adapted 
to the production of cotton and other articles which 
are profitably cultivated by slave labor, and wher- 
ever this is the fact slavery will beintroduced. It 
is folly to dream of abolishing it, or forbidding its 
introduction in countries where it is very profitable, 
and the experiment if tried will assuredly prove 
a failure in all territories whose soil and climate 


invite it. Congress may forbid it, but there is a 


Thus all shades and modifi- | principle of cupidity in the human bosom stronger 
. we ° ° 4 

cations of opinion may be made to act in concert | than Congressional mandates, and too generally 
in this mad effort against the rights of others. | regardless of real philanthropy to be influenced by 








Though every species of anti-slavery man may be 
found at the North, from the reckless politician | 
who seeks to direct the feeling of his fellow-citi- 
zens for his own profit, to the furious abolitionist 


its counterfeit imitation. Nothing can be surer 
than that slavery must and will exist in all coun- 
tries in which slave labor is very profitable unless 
it is abolished by an irresistible power. Nor should 


who would willingly show his love for three mil-| the strongest anti-slavery man feel shocked at this 
lions of Ethiopians by cutting the throats of dou- | fact, for the institution itself can in this country 


ble that number of his own race, yet they all may | be made no stronger than it is already. 


be brought together on common ground to make a 
thrust at the South. This was fully shown by 
their course in the last Congress. Such were 
their feelings of jealousy towards the South, that 
they could not defer their action till the fitting time 
had come. Fearing that some new territory uo- 
encumbered with their conditions might be obtain- 
ed by the conclusion of a treaty of peace with 
Mexico before the meeting of the next Congress, 
they went to work at once to prevent even the pos- 
sibility of such an event happening. In this affair 
they showed their hands rather prematurely. To 
have made sure of success they should have waited 
till the territory was actually ceded to this country, 
and then have brought forward their proposition. 
But great as their blunder was, it showed the South 
her danger, and taught her what she was in future 
to expect. Being as she is now fully warned of 
her danger by the kindness of Mr. Wilmot and his 
friends, she can take the necessary measures of 
defence. She has, and will always have, a mi- 
nority of the Senate great enough to defeat any 
treaty made under conditions so inimical to her in- 
terests and her rights, and she will certainly avail 
herself of this her only means of defence. If the 
North decides that she shall have no share in it, 
she can as easily decide that the North shall not 
have the territory itself. Northern merchants and 
capitalists are said to be very anxious to obtain 
California on account of the great advantages 
which it promises to their manufacturing and ship- 


There 
can be no more importations of slaves from Africa, 
consequently they can increase by natural means 
only, and the number can become no greater by 
their dispersion over a wider surface. Perhaps 
the Western territories may prove an outlet through 
| which the race of slaves will ultimately disappear 
from the continent. As slave labor becomes un- 
profitable in the older States, (and it has already 
become nearly so in some of them,) a more profit- 
able field of investment for it will be sought in the 
wild lands of the West. Thus slavery may travel 
gradually Westward till it finally becomes extinct 
on the shores of the Western Ocean. Such a pros- 
pect ought to afford some consolation to our North- 
ern brethren who seem to be so uneasy at the con- 
tinuance of an institution which their fathers had 
la large share in establishing, and by which many 
of the fortunes now enjoyed by holy abolitionists 
‘were accumulated. It is a well known fact that 
at the time of the formation of the Federal Con- 
stitution citizens of the Northern States were ac- 
tively, extensively, and quite profilably engaged in 
the slave trade, and by their influence was the aboli- 
tion of that traffic postponed for twenty years. Per- 
ihaps if the South had continued to encourage their 
| trade by purchasing slaves from them, we should not 
| yet have heard of their holy zeal in the cause of im- 
/mediate emancipation. Pecuniary profit is a great 
salvo to tender consciences all over ihe world, 
land especially it is said to those of some of the 
pious descendants of the Pilgrims, 
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nelle so > henrited as they pretend at the existence| sin ander all secummtunsn~thie it is snihe con- 
of this gigantic iniquity, they could not better prove | ‘demned by the word of God, and opposed to every 
their sincerity than by giving a portion of that precept of Christianity. How can the ultras when 
wealth to purchase the freedom of those whose they hear such language as this help thinking that 
fathers were sold into bondage by their fathers to | those professing moderation are deterred from act- 
obtain it. Southern men would perhaps not be ing withthem by considerations of mere expediency, 
averse to selling their slaves at a fair price, and if| and for no better reason tolerating a known and 
so, here would be a noble opportunity for the phi-| acknowledged sin of the first magnitude in the 
lanthropists to effect their object in a peaceful church? The letters of the celebrated Dr. Way- 
and unobjectionable manner. ‘They should not land to Dr. Fuller of South Carolina show very 
deem the suggestion unreasonable on account of plainly how the so called moderate men encourage 
the enormous sacrifice it calls opon them to make the fanatics iu their greatest madness. Though 
when they wish us to make the very same, or a ‘the Reverend gentleman disclaims, very sincerely, 
greater one, by giving upourslaves without any com- | /no doubt, all connection with the abolitionists as a 
pensation, save the approval of our own conscien-| party, and even highly disapproves their course ; 
ces. But as our consciences do not condemn us, yet, when he asserts and labors to prove that slave- 
for participating in the sin, as they call it, it would | holding is, in itself, under all circumstances, a great 
seem to be but a poor compensation we should) sin, he does more to encourage them than if he 
have. We therefore think that we can with much | was their avowed friend and champion. If his 
more reason propose such a sacrifice to those who proposition is true, the legitimate corollary from it 
consider it necessary than they can propose it to is, that the abolitionists are right, for undoubtedly 
us who do not so consider it. There is yet anoth- | it is every man’s duty to wage an exterminating 
er means by which they might give a blow to sln-| war against adamnable sin. I have nothing to say 
very had they the fortitude to submit to such self- | against the good Doctor who is indeed far above 
denial, viz: by giving up the use of all the pro- | any puny effort of my pen, but when he sees the 
ducts of slave labor—banishing at once all cotton dilemma into which his arguments inevitably lead 
garments from their wardrobes, and sugar, coffee, | him ought he not to doubt the correctness of his 
and rice from their tables. When we see British’ | presnicne, and at once proceed to re-examine the 
and American philanthropists stopping their cotton| whole subject ? If he would do this in a spirit of 
factories and dismantling their ships engaged in | perfect candor and fairness he would certainly wish 
the cotton trade, we may conclude that their negro- | to recall, or at least greatly modify many of his as- 
philism is somewhat more disinterested than we sertions. 
have hitherto considered it. Andthey may besure| The rabid abolitionists are so wildly insane that 
that such a course would do far more towards ex- it would be the utmost folly in any person to attempt 
cluding slavery from new territories than all their | to use reason with them. ‘They are beyond the 
petitions, remonstrances, and denunciations, or even worst fanatics of the dark ages; and yet, aston- 
acts of Congress. | ishing as it is, a faction holding principles so mon- 
We have said that there are many shades of strous—daily giving utterance to doctrines, if their 
opinion on the subject among the people of the insane ravings can be called so, that would shock 
Northern States, and the anti-slavery party em- ‘the moral sensibilities of a community of Barbary 
braces in its ranks several distinct parties. ‘There pirates, is not only tolerated but often encouraged 
are the mad abolitionists with whom the feeling of, among a people claiming a peculiarly eminent de- 
opposition to slavery has become an outrageous gree of moral and political illumination, Strange 
and destructive fanaticism ; the more moderate abo-| as it may seem, the very worst moral heresy ever 
litionists who look upon slave-holding as a great, charged upon the Jesuits, the very mention of 
sin, but are unwilling to go to the extremes of dis-| which struck the universal mind of Christendom 
union and civil war to get rid of it; the large body | with horror, has been openly avowed by leading 
of the people who are opposed to slavery in the® abolitionists in the middle of the nineteenth century, 
abstract, but are willing to leave it to the man- in the most enlightened portion of a community 
agement of the States in which it exists; and the claiming to be the most enlightened on earth, and 
politicians who care nothing about the matter ex-| no unusual sensation seems to have been excited by 
cept to use it as an element of political agitation. it. If the Jesuits ever held that an oath might be 
Between the first and second classes there is really | disregarded in consequence of “a mental reserva- 
not a great difference, for, although the more mode- | ‘tion,’ ‘they never dared avow it. A doctrine so 
rate profess to disapprove the violence of the ultras, monstrous in its atrocity would have been too 
they are continually encouraging it directly or in- shocking to have been borne even by the most ig- 
directly. They iell the ultras that they cannot ap-| norant portion of the most ignorant nation in Ku- 
prove their violence of language and conduct to-| rope: Yet Mr. Birney, the abolition candidate for 
wards slave-holders, but at the same time they the presidency in 1844, deliberately put it forth as 
assure them that slave-holding is a most- heinous the governing principle of his conduct in the event 
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of his election. He would with all due solemnity | dark designs amid the horrors of civil war and ser- 


take the oath to support the Constitution, and then 
proceed to violate every part of that instrument 
which did not suit his wishes, because forsooth, 
according to his notions, it, (the Constitution,) is 
wrong, and an oath to support it is therefore not 
binding. What precious logic as well as morality ! 
This is a sad example of the deplorable infatuation 
of which the haman mind is capable when it be- 
comes madly possessed with one idea to the exelu- 
sion of all others~-when it selects one object of its 
aim which it supposes to be a matter of vast im- 
portance to the world, and strives to reach it with 
an utter disregard of the moral fitness of the means 
used, and of the evil consequences produced. But 


what must be thought of the moral soundness of 


public opinion in that community which does not 
at once place the ban of outlawry upon the authors 
and supporters of such outrageous moral heresies ! 
The very touch of such men’s hands ought to be 
regarded as a pollution, the very pressure of their 
feet a profanation to the soil they tread, even their 
presence a moral blight. But they are winked at 
by all, encouraged by some, and at times caressed 
by others. O! tempora! O! mores! 

It is not my purpose to trespass on the murky 
and slippery ground of theological controversy, but 
as religion has been made the pretext of this mad 


and wicked crusade against the institutions of the | 


South, I may be allowed to use a few arguments 
drawn from the sacred scriptures. ‘ Shall mortal 


man be more just than God? shall a man be more. 


pure than his Maker?” was the searching rebuke 
administered to a self-righteous one of old by a 
supernatural messenger; and it certainly deserves 
to be well pondered by all those who have grown 
wise above what is written, and righteous beyond 
God's commandments. God has, as all Christians 
agree, given a revelation of his will, clear, full and 
explicit in regard to man’s duty in this life. In 
this Book all duties are positively commanded: all 
sins positively forbidden : and both are specified, so 
that in regard to what is positively a duty, or what 
positively a sin, there can be no mistake. Hence 
we conclude that the thing which is no where for- 
bidden is not sinful, and must be allowable. And 
if, in addition, an act is not only forbidden, but ex- 
pressly permitted and sanctioned by God himself 
under three dispensations, we can conceive of no 
stronger evidence in favor of the entire conformity 
of such an act to the Divine will. How blasphe- 
mously presumptuous does it then appear in a poor 
worm of the dust to arise up to contend with his 
Maker, and pronounce that a damnable sin which 
his Maker has pronounced no sin at all! Truly has 
man dared to presume himself to be more just than 
God. Poor infatuated souls! Can you suppose 
that your absurd and impious schemes will prosper ! 
Do you suppose that a God of justice and mercy 
will bless the efforts of men seeking to effect their 
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vile insurrection—by the conflagration of a brother’s 


dwelling, aud the spilling of a brother's blood? 


Does God bless such designs, or command the use 
of such meanst Never. But in the depths of 
hearts rankling with the venom of the viper, and 
filled to the brim with the malice of the father of 
evil, you have conceived these diabolical designs, 
and then to cap the climax of your impious pre- 
sumption you dare to enter the sanctuary of the 
Most High to invoke his blessing upon them. You 
have assumed that you are able to fathom the pur- 
poses of the Omnipotent. Yea, you will prescribe 
purposes for Him. You will teach Him how to 
govern the world He has made, and how to dispose 
of the creatures of His own hand. You will, in 
short, teach wisdom to the All-Wise, justice to the 
All-Just, and mercy to the All-Mercifal. With 
your puny vision you would take in the infinite 
scheme of things, and dictate togthe Almighty 
where, how, and when He shall do His own work. 
You, perhaps, think that He has promised that 
slavery shall one day cease. If He has made such 
a promise, He will, without any doubt, perform it 
in His own good time, in His own way, and no 
effort of man can either retard or hasten His work. 
Nothing can be more certain than the performance 
of all His promises, and we may rely upon the ab- 
solute fulfilment of every declaration of the pro- 
phecies : but whosoever presumes to interpret those 
oracles had better be very sure that he has made 
them utter the true veice, or he may find himself 
in sad difficulties in consequence. Whosoever takes 
upon himself the office of God's executor should 
be confident of fully and completely knowing the 
will which he undertakes to execute. For some 
wise and good reason the Almighty suffered His 
chosen people to remain in bondage four hundred 
years; yet all the time they had His express prom- 
ise of deliverance made to their fathers long be- 
fore. Can any man believe they would have been 
delivered one moment sooner if God had been as- 
sisted by all the imposing array of modern aboli- 
tionism ?t In the fulness of time He found ample 
means to effect His object, without any socie- 
ties having been organized, without any World’s 
Conventions having been holden, without any mis- 
sionaries having been sent out to preach the sub- 
lime fallacy of universal equality. Men at that 
day seem to have been content to walk in the plain 
path of duty easily found and easily followed, with- 
out desiring to meddle with things above them. 
Moses was forty years keeping sheep in a foreign 
land, serving his God faithfully no doubt, and wait- 
ing patiently for the fulfilment of the promise. 
According to the doctrine of the transcendently 
pious of the present day, he must have been all this 
time guilty of a plain dereliction of duty. He 
should have been lurking about the borders of Egypt 
stirring up seditions, and assisting his brethren to 
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make their escape occasionally into some foreign 
country, (like Canada.) God surely punished him 
for staying at his ease afar off when a whole peo- 
ple were grvaning in bondage, and that people his 
own brethren. Surprising as it is, God did not pun- 
ish, nor even reprove him for this great neglect of 
duty. How remiss! Our pious abolitionists would 
have done both. God would no doubt have pun- 
ished him for his presumption had be dared to go 
in His name before he was called. as many now do, | 
but waiting patiently till he had full authority was 
doubtless set down to his credit as righteous. What | 
a pity his example is not in higher repute with those | 
who are trying to anticipate the Almighty in his 
designs! If they would just have a little of the 
meekness of the great prophet and lawgiver, they 
would cease to organize societies, hold World's 
Conventions, and the like, to accomplish the proph- 
ecies in their own way and at their own time with- 


The Present Aspect of Abolitionism. 





traitorous prattle about dissolving the Union. Of 
the latter they have been guilty abroad as well as 
at home, joining the worst enemies of republics in 
Europe in denouncing their own government, and 
with them concocting plans for its overthrow: so 
it seems in order to become a genuine philanthro- 
pist of the modern abolition school, a man must, as 
a first step, turn traitor to his own country. It is 
a great pity that all those philanthropists would not 
content themselves with relieving the real dis- 
tresses of those within their own neighborhood, 
and not with the Priest and the Levite pass by on 
the other side to avoid a poor distressed white man, 
while on their way to a meeting to make pompous 
speeches about freedom to all, natural equality of 
men, the iniquity of slave-holding, &c. 

As to the third class, or great body of the peo- 
ple at the North, though they are from education 
and local position opposed to slavery, yet they have 





out any reference to Him who inspired the prophets. 

The present age is distinguished by great and 
gigantic benevolent effort. Men have become per- 
fectly smitten with the idea of doing good on a 
vast scale. Individual goodness and benevolence 
are lost, overshadowed, almost unnoticed. Socie- 
ties do every thing, or profess to do it, fur the re- 
lief of human misery, and the promotion of human 
happiness. There is vo doubt that the principle of 
association, guided by judicious counsels has been, 
and may still be, a means of much good; but there 


is reason to believe that it has been, and will con- | 


tinue to be, often perverted into a tremendous en- 
gine of mischief. Indeed the abuses to which it 
is liable are so many and so great, that it is to be 
feared that a curse instead of a blessing will be the 
result of its universal employment. The most 
useful medicines in the hands of a skilful physician 
become deadly poisons in the hands of an ignorant 
quack. These associations are too generally nur- 
series of all manner of fanatical extravagance to 
have much of the favor of men of sound minds and 
moderate views. Their very nature seems to 
plunge them at once into the excesses of fanaticism. 
Formed as most of them are on one idea—to effect 
one single isolated object, they can see no other 
evil in the world except that against which they 
contend, and it appears exaggerated and magnified 
into horrible proportions to their heated and dis- 
tempered imaginations. It is perfectly reasonable 
to suppose that men with such feelings, banded to- 
gether for the destruction of what they consider 
an enormous evil, and having their imaginations 
constantly inflamed by artful leaders, will soon 
come to think any means lawful to effect so holy 
an end as theirs. Hence we have seen the aboli- 
tion party proceeding from one criminal extrava- 
gance to another, till it has become in effect nothing 
but an organized band of robbers and traitors. 
Witness the continual efforts of abolitionists to se- 
duce slaves from their masters, and listen to their 


no disposition to interfere with it in the South, cor- 
rectly regarding it as a matter belonging exclu- 
| sively to the States in which it exists. The only 
danger to be apprehended from this class is that 
\they may be temporarily misled by artful appeals 
|to their humanity and their sectional prejudices, 
| and induced to cast their votes occasionally for men 
‘and measures of a character which, when free 
from the influence of passion, they would assuredly 
condemn. The feeling which is represented to 
prevail among them now, of fixed opposition to 
forming new slave territories, has been produced by 
false representations of the grasping ambition and 
tyrannizing policy of the South. They have been 
made to believe that the South aims at nothing less 
than a monopoly of all political power by means of 
its peculiar institution. and they are tauntingly told 
to arise and assert their rights like men, or else 
forever hereafter be the mere vassals of Southern 
slave-holders. ‘These sneers, taunts, appeals, and 
false statements plied in the most artful manner by 
cunning fanatics and politicians, are well calculated 
to rouse all the latent feelings of sectional pride, 
envy jealousy, and ill-will], which have long happily 
slumbered in inaction, and under such influences it 
cannot much be wondered at that the aspect of pub- 
lic opinion in the North now appears decidedly hos- 
tile to Southern rights. But we do not doubt that 
all these delusive means which have now proved 
so powerful will soon lose their power, and truth 
again resume her empire over the public mind. 

Fraud and falsehood, though they may be for a 
time successful instruments of political intrigue, 
generally in the end overwhelm with ruin those 
misguided men who have stooped so low as to em- 
ploy them. 

As to the fourth class, or professed politicians, it 
has already been said that they care nothing at all 
about the question, except to use it as an element 
of political agitation. To them it is a matter of 
perfect indifference whether the limits of slavery 
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are contracted or extended, provided their + oiliaeal: weaker by the teas of time. availa has the 
fortunes are not affected by one or the other. But} Union withstood some as severe shocks as it is 
they have now discovered that by agitating the sub- likely ever to be exposed to again, and all the time 
ject they can possess themselves of a very power: | it has been settling more firmly on its foundations, 
ful influence in the non-slave-holding states—an_ daily acquiring such strength and consistency as to 
influence which may be powerful enough to give, render it alike proof against the assaults of foreign 
them the entire control of the government. And “enmity and the insidious efforts of domestic trea- 
they will, by means of it, secure the control of the son. Every consideration of patriotism and inter- 
government unless the South proves entirely true est is in favor of its preservation and against its 
to herself—that is, unless she presents a front, solid, dissoluticn. To suppose then that a safficient num- 
unbroken, and immoveably hostile to every phase ber of the people to effect such an act could ever 
of political abolitionism. Fortunately she has the | become so blindly infatuated as to utterly disregard 
power to prt a stop to this nefarious game of all these powerful considerations, would be at once 
Northern politicians, and if she fails to use it, she to give up the fundamental article of our political 
will no doubt have ample reason for future self-re- ‘creed, viz: that the people are wise enough to 
proach. She must teach these political intriguers, manage their «wn affairs. To believe that the 
and tricksters that the very sine gua non of her| Northern people are ready to renounce the Union 
support is that they shall cut loose from all connec- | with all its advantages, and plunge at once into all 
tion with abolitionists—that they must cease tothe direful consequences which weald inevitably 
court that faction either openly or covertly, that. | follow its dissolution for a mere abstragtion—-a mere 
they must, in short, literally and truly wash their | dream of mad enthusiasts—requires a degree of 
hands of it and all that appertains to it before they | faith in human folly which I am happy not to pos- 
can hope for the codperation of any party, sect, or | sess. Such an act would be without a parallel in 
faction within her borders. The man whom they |the annals of mankind. That a people in the very 
present to her for her suffrage as a candidate for| highest state of prosperity, enjoying the fullest 
the presidency must, on this subject, be not only | measure of civil and religious freedom, without 
free from reproach. but above all suspicion. Let] any grievances of any kind, whose national char- 
the South take this stand and we will soon cease to| acter is respected and national power dreaded 
hear of abolitionism as an element of political agi- | throughout the earth, should wish to sink their na- 
tation. Politicians when they discover that they | | tional existence, and with it all their distinguished 
must either give up the votes of a few thousand of | national blessings, for a mere whim, a mere phan- 
abolitionists, or the entire vote of fourteen states, | tom of diseased imaginations, is too monstrous for 
will not long hesitate in their choice between the | ‘credulity itself. The wildest fictions, the most ex- 
two alternatives. The whole course of their con-|travagant coinage of the wildest imagination can 
dact shows that they will cling to their interest, | furnish no parallel to such an act. ‘he blind in- 
and this principle will always cause them to seek | fatuation of the Hindoo devotee, who contrives to 
the support of the stronger party. No politic val | cut off his own head as an offering to the deity of 
party in the North would ever dare to court the, the holy river, is something like it, but in criminal 
abolitionists if it were perfectly certain that by so atrocity far below it. ‘They would not only cut off 
doing it would lose all its adherents in the South. | their own heads in a political sense, but they would 
Let this fact be made perfectly certain and the abo. | _immolate their posterity on the altar of this infer- 
lition faction, cast off as it will be by both the | ‘nal Moloch of politics—religious fanaticism. Ina 
great political parties, will cease to be at all formi- | wild attempt to confer a blessing upon a portion of 
dable and soon dwindle down to its native insignifi- jthe human race in their very nature too brutally 
cance and contempt. | degraded to appreciate it, they would cast away all 

It seems to me that no mind unperverted by po-| the substantial blessings of a free government and 
litical schemes and intrigues could for a moment) open the way for ages of war, bloodshed, and deso- 
doubt the correctness of these views. Let them lation. Like Fool and Want-Wit in Bunyan’s ad- 
but be universally adopted and acted upon by the mirable allegory, they would attempt to wash the 
people of the South and we undertake to say that) Ethiopian white whom God has made black, and 
disunion will nevertake place. Indeed we are not ,in their foolish effort against the laws of nature 
of those who are easily frightened by the ery of| would invoke all the powers of darkness to their 
disunion, believing as we do that the causes which aid. Some of their friends have intimated that 
operate as ties to bind us together aie tenfold they were capable of such madness, but such an in- 
stronger and more numerous than those which have. timation certainly is a very poor compliment either 
a tendency to pull us asunder. The Union was to their hearts or heads, and should be resented 
formed because the whole people saw plainly that by them as a slander upon both. Factions spirits 
it was their interest politically and commercially to | among them may rage, and fume, and in their wrath 
form it; it will be preserved for the same reasons, | threaten to rend the Union into fragments, and no 
and ¢hese reasons will become stronger instead of doubt some few of them would do it had they the 
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power, but the great body of the people, even where | 
the mania seems to be most violent, are too sensi-| ‘ 

TNT 
ble of the value of this samme Union to attempt to, THE SHAWNEE SPRING. 
sever it. Much has been said of late about “ cal- | ; 
culating the value of the Union”—that calculation | Near the romantie site of the present town of Winches- 
was made lone aso. and showed the Union to be/|*¢"'54 spring remarkable for the rugged beauty and wild- 
ca ete ers na "all parties concerned in it to ness of the scenery around it. It was formerly the ren- 


; y : dezvous for the old Shawnee Chieftains, whose stern, fierce 
be sacrificed by any for a consideration less valua-  }ows and warlike forms were in striking unison with the 


ble than their existence as a free people. Pecu- sublimity of the spot. Connected with this spring, ren- 
niary interest, though acknowledged to be a low dered attractive by these natural advantages of scenery, is 
and sordid motive of human conduct, is yet known 4 legend, that whoever should quaff its mer earns 
. - 1 imbued with an undying love and veneration for the hi 
to b v ow ot the most powerful '™ ee 8 
4 ° ery P erful, if ‘ : from which it flowed; ané@ so confident were some of the 
one. ‘This is all on the side of the preservation 


older members of this ancient tribe of the virtue of the 
es : ‘ : 
of the Union. Indeed the interest of one section granght, that they lingered around the fountain long after 


is so extensively blended with that of the other the rest of their tribe had sought peace and quietness in 
that their separation appears to be almost a physi- other lands. It is in reference to this that the foregoing 
cal impossibility. The channels of communication, | Y°'S°s Were Composed. 

both natural and artificial, between the different . 

sections are strong cords to bind them together. ! stood on the brow of the hill, at whose base 
The Mississippi river alone, like a great artery | Poured a stream in its beauty and freshness along, 
uniting the remote extremities of the confederacy, And whose waters were dear to the wonderful race, 
isaligament which cannot becut. The constantly | Who are heroes of story, and spirits of song. 
extending chain of rail-roads, by multiplying indefi- | 

nitely the channels of commercial intercourse and | No chronicled legend recounts the brave deeds 
the facilities of travelling ; and the magnetic tele. | Of the Sachem who ’mid those wild mountains 
graph, conveying intelligence throughout the whole | has roved ; 

vast extent of the country with the speed of light- | No bard sings the song of the maiden who bleeds 
ning, so as in effect to bring the remotest places In silence and sadness, for him she has loved! 
together, are additional bonds of almost incaleula- 
ble strength to the Union. The constant inter-| Yet, not in the realms of oblivion lost 

course in a commercial and social way between the! Are the brave and the true of this patriot band ; 
people of the various States which will be the re-| For entombed in the soil of the hill is their dust, 
sult of the employment of these comparatively re-| And their bones are still bleached on their beau- 
cent inventions, will have a wonderful effect in re- | tiful land. 

moving sectional prejudices, allaying sectional jeal- | 

ousies, and healing sectional animosities. If the) As long as the hill of their glory shall stand, 
Union was strong enough to survive the perilous} As long as these waters shall flow from its side, 
period of infancy when the interests of its remote | So long shall they tell of the patriot band, 
sections were hardly united at all, and the people) Of the maiden who loved and the valiant who died! 
of some States scarcely had any intercourse with | 

those of others, we may surely entertain good | And sacred to legend the streamlet shall tell, 
hopes of it now when it has been cemented by time! Of those who the sweets of its waters imbibe ; 
and is besides strengthened by so many additional, Whose hearts, through all changes, with ardor 





bonds of which our Fathers never thought. It is | will swell, 
to be expected that alarms will often be raised,! When they view the wild home of their desolate 
sometimes apparently very serious. Faction, and | tribe. 


ape Tygigree: ; | 
intrigue, and fanaticism, aided and encouraged by 


foreign, especially English emissaries, will be busy. | Nor need they the charm of its fountain to cause 
There will be much angry discnssion, much crimi- | Their spirits unwilling from Shawnee to roam ; 
nation and recrimination—many evil passions will! For here the still dust of their ancestors awes, 

be aroused, much sectional hatred will perhaps be| And here they have felt the pure sweetness of 


Which lives but a moment the glory of all, 
And is darkened and quenched in the shadows 
of night! 


engendered ;—but the union will survive in spite | home. 
of all. | 
| They have gone like the rays of the evening, which 
Pusticona. | fall 
| On the brow of yon mountain now radiant in 
Madison County, Miss. light ; 
| 
| 
| 
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And all that the last of their race can desire, 
Is to mingle his dust with the withering sod ; 
And on the calm banks of that stream to expire, 


doubted whether the higher strains of eloquence 
as they flowed from the lips of these gifted men 
may not be reduced, by a skilful analysis, to a me- 


While his spirit ascends to the bosom of God !| tre as harmonious and regularashis. Were not they 


1847. Ss. &. F. 





POEMS, BY P. P. COOKE. 


This is a charming little volume, and we wel- 
come it as the harbinger of better things. We 
have been long aware of the high poetic powers 
that lie locked up in the minds of many of the sons | 
of Virginia. We could readily furnish a list of 
names cherished by the Muses, but which would | 
be quite new to their professed votaries. We 
might refer the readers of the Messenger to the 
pages of that work itself, for many specimens of 
poetry of which the most gifted bard of America 
or England need not be ashamed. Some of these 
have come to us anonymously, and some as the 
unstudied effusions of minds seeking relaxation | 
from the sterner tasks of thought, the authors of 
which are known only to ourselves. Hence we 
have more than once hazarded the opinion, that if 
the membra disjecta of the Orpheus of Virginia 
could be collected, they would make a whole not 
unworthy to be classed with Byron, Scott, Camp- 
bell and Moore, to say nothing of many others, 
whom the world, for want of better, distinguishes 
as Poets. Some antiquarians have conjectured 
that the poems which have come down to us under | 
the name of Homer are not all the work of one) 
man; and if, by a similar mistake, all the uncon- 
sidered trifles produced by Virginians, who make 








poets? Aye, and more than poets. 
provisatori, who only did not speak in rhyme because 
of the genius of our language, the infinite variety of 


They were im- 


its terminations, and the severe and manly taste of 
the Saxo-Norman race. That their talent did not 
display itself in the shape of what is familiarly 
called poetry is because ambition, and the desire 
to be useful, and the love of fame found a fitter 
theatre on the rostrum or in the Senate. 

There are two states of society favorable to the 
cultivation of poetic talent: the first and the last— 
the season of infancy, and that of refined maturi- 
ty. In this it resembles the individual man. The 
child delights in rhyme, and will listen from morn- 
ing till night to the story of Cock-Robin, and the 
melodies of Mother Goose. As hé advances to- 
ward manhood this taste disappears, but returns 
when his faculties have been improved by high 
cultivation. The highly educated man always de- 
lights in poetry, and if he does not himself aspire 
to be a poet, it is often because his delicate and 
fastidious taste is disgusted at the rude essays of 
his own untrained muse. So among the fossil re- 
mains of the buried past we find the frequent tra- 
ces of the scald and bard, who gave to the rode 
dialects of their day the “helpful ornament” of 
verse. As society advances these become more 
rare. The rude ballads of the middle ages which 
have come down to us might all be comprised in 
one moderate volume. In the interval between 
Chaucer and Shakspeare, while civilization was 
slowly but steadily advancing, and utility was grad- 
ually superseding romance, we find no name ren- 





no claim to the name of Poet, were gathered from 
Magazines, Annuals, Newspapers, and port-folios 
where they lie hid from light, and all attributed to 
any one individual, few names would have a fairer 
chance for immortality than his. The fame of Gray 
and Collins rests on no broader basis. 

It would be strange if this were not so. The 
population of Virginia, during the lapse of seventy 
years, has furnished a larger proportion of men 
whose names will live in history than any equal 
population in Christendom during the same time. 
In eloquence especially, so near akin to poetry, 
their superiority is universally admitted. The 
names of Henry, Randolph, Clay and Preston 
stand confessedly préeminent: and the speeches 
of these gentlemen want nothing but rhyme and 
metre, (the hod-work of the poet.) to give them a 
high place among the impassioned and didactic ef- 
fusions of the muse. Indeed it may be conceding 
too much to admit that they are deficient in rhythm. 
Shelley’s Queen Mab has been considered as an 
exquisite specimen of metrical art, and it may be 


dered illustrious by poetic talent. Shakspeare 
himself stands, not only unmatchable, but almost 
alone ; and we come down nearly to our own time 
before we find the cultivation of poetry a common 
pursuit. In tracing ils progress, we find the num- 
ber of candidates for fame and fortune engaged in 
it steadily increasing, and keeping nearly even 
pace with the progressive division of labor. First 
we hear the voice of the solitary nightingale, 
shrouded in darkness, and deep buried in embow- 
ering woods, as she pours her touching melody on 
the midnight air. As the dawn approaches other 
songsters begin to tune their feeble notes, and 
when the sun has risen, the whole grove is reso- 
nant with multitudinous tones, of which it is hard 
to say whether they make a sweet discord, or 
“ harmony not rightly understood.” Not only do 
we hear the wood-lark and the thrash, but the pve 
and the jay are not less clamorous and eager to be 
heard than theig more musical competitors. 

Such, we take it, is the state of poetry at this 
time both in England and in the Northern States 
of this Union. The rapid march of improvement 
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in all that conduces to wealth and enjoyment, has|their own way, in modern English. How far he 
made the love of money and the love of pleasure | has succeeded we shall try to show, and to point 
the ruling passions of the age. ‘* Alient appetens.| out the causes of his failure where he has failed. 
sui profusus” is the character thus engendered.| Of ballads answering the designation of the title- 
One such, by the way, was enough to shake the| page, there are but three. At this we felt neither 
foundation of the Roman State. What is to be|surprise nor wonder. We are not deeply read in 
hoped for a nation if such it is for the political the chronicles of Froissart, and that because our 
Philosopher to consider. We leave that to him. ‘interest in the work was soon exhausted. If we 
But, in such a state of things none is content with | can understand our own feelings, that interest is 
the fortune he was born to, and every man brings | chiefly produced by finding ourselves listening to 
to the mint whatever faculty of mind or body he’ the familiar gossip of one who had spoken, eye to 
may possess, and claims to have it stamped as|eye, to such men as Edward III., his gallant son, 
sterling. Men conscious of intellectual power)! and his greater brother, Derby, (greatest in our 
have always sought employment in the healing art | estimation of all who have made famous the proud 
and inthe forum. Religion next becomes a trade— | name of Plantagenet,) and Gaston de Foix, and 
then politics, and, last of all, literature. Profes-| the Captal of Buch, and others whom our young 
sional works come first—then Philosophy—then | imaginations have clothed in fleshly forms. We 
History, and finally Romance and Poetry. This|seem to know them, not as shadows of the past, 
last stage, in which poetic talent is cultivated as/but as beings thai still exist ; and when we meet 
a source of profit, Virginia has not yet reached. | with one who knew them in life, it seems like 
The Northern States are perhaps twenty years| meeting one who had lately parted from a common 
ahead of her in this. ‘Twenty years ago it was|friend. We have their images in our minds, but 
scornfully asked in England, “* who reads an Amer-| we desire to freshen them by asking how they 
ican Book?’ This same question is doubtless now | looked and lived, and what they said and did. Let 
asked in the North concerning Virginia. For our-| him be monk or priest, menial or clown, driveller 
selves we confess it neither mortifies nor pains us, | or dotard, the man who brings tidings of them is 
any more than the fact, that we still draw from other | welcome, and, for the time, wit, wisdom and elo- 
regions the productions of the spinning-jenny and | quence from the lips of another would be less in- 
power-loom. In due time these things will come | teresting than his idlest gossip. 
together—and whether we shall be better, wiser,| The authors of the old English ballads were not 
or happier when they do come, is a question to| gossips. Simple and rude indeed they are, but 
which the experience of other countries does not; they possess a skill which no cultivation could 
promise a very satisfactory answer. Be that as| have imparted. Led by an unerring instinct they 
it may, progress is Nature’s law, and we too shall | tell exactly as much as needs be told—no more. 
press on as eagerly as the boy anticipates his; They seem to have the exact measure of the read- 
growth to manhood, in spite of all he sees. of the er’s capacity to supply all the prose that may be 
cares that attend it. It was in this spirit we said| necessary to connect the poetry. The warrior 
that we hail this little volume as the harbinger of| bounes him for the war. You are not told how he 
better things. We believe we have in Mr. Cooke | gets on his cuirass and his mail, his greaves and 
the first instance of a Virginia gentleman, who,| his acisses; but you see the hand of his lady as 
after having given his powers a trial in the more| she girds his belt and buckles on his spurs; and 
prosaic pursuits of life, has come to the conclu-| the picturesque aspect of his unhelmed head is still 
sion that he owes it to himself to devote them to} before you, until, kissing him perhaps for the last 
poetry. We hope, at least that this is the case. | time, she places his casque upon his brow. You 
If it be so, then Mr. Cooke will be only acting on| may catch a glimpse of him mounted on his battle- 
the advice we should have given him, when,| steed, and glancing up at the scarf that waves a 
some years ago, in his very boyhood, he made the | farewell from the battlements ; but when next you 
pages of the Messenger the altar on which he laid | see him, he is in the field—(how he gets there you 
his first offerings to the Muse. are never told)—in the midst of the strife. You 
About the same time we were indebted to Mr.| never see him with his sword in the sheath, * or 
Cooke for an essay on the ancient English poetry, | his lance out of the rest: the archer's bow is never 
displaying a depth of research, an accuracy of| exhibited unstrang ; and when he draws it you do 
discrimination, and a delicacy and refinement of| but see the result— 
taste, which, in so young a man, we thonght 
quite wonderful. We are pleased to find that he 
has persevered in the same studies, and taken the 
old masters of song for his models. We do not| No man better understands this secret of the min- 
mean that, like Chatterton, he has attempted to) , It is only necessary to remind the reader that he never 
give fac similes of the ancient ballads; but that} witnessed the drawing of the large cross-handled sword, 
he has endeavored to tell their old-world-stories in till he saw it drawn by Bois Guilbert in Ivanhoe, 








*‘ The gray goose wing that was there on 
In his heart’s-blood was wet.” 


























strel’s art than Mr. Cooke. In proof of this, and 
as a specimen of his power, we insert a little poem 
entitled the Power of the Bards. 


“THE POWER OF THE BARDS. 


* Wisdom, and pomp, and valor, 
And love, and martial glory— 
Those gleam up from the shadows 

Of England’s elder story. 


«If thou wouldst pierce those shadows 
Dark on her life of old, 

Follow where march her minstrels, 
With music sweet and bold. 


“ Right faithfully they guide us 
The darksome way along, 

Driving the ghosts of ruin 
With joyous harp and song. 


‘* They raise up clearest visions, 
To greet us every where— 

They bring the brave old voices 
To stir the sunny air. 


“We see the ships of conquest 
White on the narrow sea; 

We mark from Battle Abbey, 
The plumes of Normandy. 


“We see the royal Rufus 
Go out the chase to lead— 
Wat Tyrel’s flying arrow— 
The dead king’s flying steed. 


“We go with gallant Henry, 
Stealing to Woodstock bower, 
To meet his gentle mistress, 
In twilight’s starry hour. 


‘* We see Blondel and Richard, 
We hear the lays they sing ; 

We mark the dames adjudging 
Betwixt the bard and King. 


“ We join the iron Barons, 
Doing that famous deed— 
Wringing the great old charter 
From John at Runnymede. 


“ We ride with Harry Monmouth 
On Shrewsbury’s bloody bounds ; 
We hear the fat knight’s moral, 
On Percy Hotspur’s wounds. 


‘* We mark the bannered Roses— 
The red rose, and the white, 
And Crookback’s barded charger 

Foaming in Barnet fight. 


“ We see bluff Harry Tudor, 
To royal Windsor ride, 

With fair-necked Bullen reining 
A palfrey at his side. 


*“ We join Queen Bess, the virgin, 
And prancingly go forth, 

To hold that stately revel 
At stately Kenilworth. 


‘“« We join the ruder revels, 
Under the greenwood tree, 
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Where outlaw songs are chaunted, 
And cans clink merrily. 


“ We join the curtal friar, 
And doughty Robin Hood, 
And Seathelock, and the miller, 
At feast in Green Sherwood. 


“We greet Maid Marion bringing 
The collops of the deer, 

And pitchers of metheglin 
To crown the woodland cheer. 


““ We lie down with the robbers 
At coming of the dark, 

Werise, with their uprising, 
At singing of the lark. 


“ And, blending with his matins, 
We hear the abbey chimes— 
The chimes of the stately abbeys 
Of the proud priestly times. 


* * * * 


** And owe we not these visions 
Fresh to the natural eye— 

This presence in old story— 
To the good art and high? 


“The high art of the poet, 
The maker of the lays? 

Doth not his magic lead us 
Back to the ancient days? 


‘For evermore be honored 
The voices sweet, and bold, 
That thus can charm the shadows 
From the true life of old.” 


We almost wonder after this, to find Mr. Cooke 
looking for fit themes for ballads in the pages of 
Froissart. Gallant as Sir John is, and chivalrous in 
spirit, he is yet a priest: and the deeds of war and 
the adventures of Jove, instead of making the sta- 
ple of his story, are hurried over, as he passes from 
Court to Court—from Abbey to Abbey—from ban- 
quet to banquet. He makes you know his charac. 
ters—not in the battle-field, nor in the lady’s bow- 
er,—but overthe red wine. Writing after him, Mr. 
Cooke exhibits that most interesting figure of the 
romance of history—the Black Prince—not ser- 
ving his royal captive on bended knee; not con- 
ducting him into London with a proud humility 
in comparison with which the triumphal car of 
Cesar is an idle pageant; but “ wise with the 
wine's solemnity,” delivering a lecture on Chivalry 
to show that its most sacred laws were outraged 
by the Sabine Rape. 

The result of this is, that those ballads in which, 
as Mr. Cooke tells us, he has been “ as faithful to 
the text of Froissart as the necessities of verse 
permitted,” though admirably executed, are less in- 
teresting than most of the other poems in the vol- 
ume. It is not Mr. Cooke’s fault that he could 
not make them interesting. No man could do it. 





It is not his fault, that in these, instead of the con- 
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rambling gossiping strain. 


sart.” 
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densed elliptical style of the old ballads, we have a| that Mr. Cooke's familiarity with that school has 

It was impossible in| led him astray. 

any other way to be “ faithful to the text of Frois- | 
| crimination has led these imitators to depart from 
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In another particular we think that a want of dis- 


; 2 P 
In the other tales of this volume there is much | their models. In the ancient ballads the poetry 


more to interest the reader. 


In two of them Mr. | is in the action. 


There is little or no imagery. 


Cooke has relied on his own inveution, and the| The fact is itself poetical, and the clearest and 
third is “an owre true tale” that well deserved to shortest way of placing it before the reader gives 


be commemorated in verse. The master of Bol- 


ton and Geoffrey ‘Tetenoire are both interesting | 


tales and well told; and the death of Cornstalk is 
hit off with a spirit worthy of that fierce tragedy. 
The two last and two minor pieces have already 
appeared in the pagesof the Messenger. But even 
in these we are inclined to think that Mr. Cooke 
has been misled by following other lights than those 
of the old Ballads. 
which we have spoken are wanting. The rhythm 
too is more after the manner of modern music, in 
which a studied harshness is made to set off the 
melting melody of some simple strain wherein all 
the merit of the piece consists. Judged by the 
standard faith of the present day, we are some- 
what heretical in our taste both in the music of 
the orchestra, and inthatof verse. We are pleas- 
ed that the ear should be relieved from the sugared 
sweetness of unvaried melody by an occasional 
line, which none but a fine reader can bring within 
the compass of the rhythm. But we cannot agree 
that these should occur so frequently as in the 


rugged rhymes of Tennyson, or that the measure 


should ever be broken by a single line, which no 
power of voice and cadence can reduce to its laws. 

The fashion of introducing studied harshness 
into verse isa modern device. It is indeed vindi- 
cated by the example of the old masters, and they 
who practice it are said “ to catch a grace beyond 
the reach of art.” But let those who justify them- 
selves by this example remember that they whom 
they desire to imitate were not imitators, and there- 
fore cannot be imitated successfully. The great 
charm of original writers is in the stamp of origi- 
nality, which, ex vi ermint, cannot be counterfeited. 
We must beg leave to doubt whether one among 
them ever wrote a line intentionally harsh. They 
did but prefer sense to sound, and when put to 
choose between a smoothe phrase and a strong one, 
chose the latter. When a line could only be made 
harmonious by enfeebling expletives or inappropri- 
ate words, they did not attempt to polish it. Wri- 


ting in this spirit, the smoothness of the rhythm | 


was sovfficiently broken to relieve the mind from 
the drowsy influence of a continuous flow of mel- 
ody. 
same spirit, and he will write most like them when 
he least intends it. Indeed we must take leave to 
doubt whether an attempt to write like them must 
not defeat itself. It is precisely because such at- 
tempts at imitation are so common in the most fash- 
ionable school of modern poetry, that we think 


The characteristics of these of | 


Let a writer of the present day catch this| 








it most effect. In doing this they certainly do not 
scruple to violate the lawsof metre. Again, when 
imagery is used, it is, for the most part, appropri- 
ate to the subject, and widely different from the 
profusion of tints and hues, and lights and shadows, 
and odors and flowers, which, since the days of 
Lalla Rookh, form the staple of our figurative po- 
etry. When the old poet condescends to use such 
materials, he handles them with a delicacy suited 
to their texture. Our meaning will be made plain 
by two quotations from Shakspeare, who, in point 
of time and style, is as near the “ pure well of Eng- 
lish undefiled” as our imitators need to go. The 
first is from Coriolanus.—It is his prayer for his 
little son : 


“The God of Soldiers, 
With the consent of supreme Jove, inform 
Thy thoughts with nobleness : that thou mayst prove 
To shame invulnerable and stick in the wars 
Like a great sea mark, standing every flaw, 
And saving those that eye thee !” 


Here the first line in Italics is exceedingly rough, 
and the phrase rude, but who objects to either ? 

Now take from the ‘Midsummer Night's Dream” 
the speech of Oberon to Puck, when he sends him 
for the flower. Every reader is familiar with it. 
Most can repeat it ; and we challenge them to show, 
in the whole range of English Poetry a more per- 
fect specimen of mellifluous verse. At this day 
we meet with nothing like the first of these pas- 
sages, but we find its becoming blemishes trans- 
ferred to objects on which they are deformities. 
Our poets match the manly beard with the soft 
blue of woman’s eye; or, worse still, they culti- 
vate it on the lip of the Dandy, where nature's 
badge of manhood becomes the sign of the most 
contemptible effeminacy. 

It was hardly to be expected that as young a 
man as Mr. C. would escape the contagion of the 
prevailing taste in poetry, even when essaying a 
branch of the art to which it is least suitable. It 
is because we think that he has thus been led into 
error, by men without a tithe of his taste or ge- 
nius, that we have thus endeavored to expose it, 
in the hope of inducing him to shake himself free 
from their influence. At the same time, we ven- 
ture to say, that his selections from Froissart con- 
firm us in the opinion that the old Chronicler does 
not furnish much of the proper raw material for 
ballad poetry. But he furnishes what to a man 
like Mr. C. is infinitely better. He brings us toa 
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personal acquaintance with the men most worthy to 
figure in such poetry. Let Mr. C. avail himself 
of this, and trust his own invention for character- 
istic incidents, and his own true ear for his metre, 
and his own taste and feelings, at once refined and 
manly, for the manner in which his tale shall be 
brought out, and we venture to predict, that be will 
give us specimens of ballad poetry, such as the wri- 
ter of Chevy Chase would have written had the 
English of this day been his mother tongue. This, 
we conceive, is just what a writer should propose 
to himself, who desires to revive the minstrelsy of 
the ballad. Jt is what Mr. C. has proposed to him- 
self; and he will not fail if, turning away his eyes 
from the ignes fatui that flit about the base of Heli- 
con, where Hippocrene spreads into a marshy pool, 
he walks boldly in the light of his own genius. 
God speed him! 


Erratum. For brother Derby, read cousin Derby, on p. 438. 
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Don Paez and other Poems. By a Virginian. New York, 
W.H. Graham, Tribane buildings. 1847. 12 mo. 
Richmond, J. W. Randolph & Co. 

Among the distinguishing traits of the ancient 
and modern literature of every nation, may be re- 
marked the superior facility of thought and ex- 
pression which characterizes the latter. Look at 
that of England. The style of even the best 
writers of the age of Elizabeth is comparatively 
rough and disjointed, and with all the power and 
intellectual wealth which they possessed, it is evi- 
dent that it was with great labor and difficulty they 
formed their words into sentences of sufficient 
regularity to be printed. It required real mental 
strength and worthy ideas to make their style ef- 
fective. It is true that sueh a style was not with- 
out the advantages of being individual and natural. 
It took shape and color from the thoughts which 
called it into being. Jn modern days we see the 





thought continually altered, compressed or | 
fied to make it suit a pleasant sounding form of sen- 


tence, or to make a smooth verse. | 


' 

The inequalities between literary men were more 
strongly marked. The art of writing well was not | 
possesséd by every one. The means of learning | 


it did not then exist, or were not known. If an. 
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all that. As books of all characters have been 
multiplied, education has been diffused throughout 
society, habits of thought and expression have be- 
come common, and almost every man you meet is 
or has been in some measure engaged in literary 
occupations. Criticism, too, has engaged the pub- 
lic attention for a long series of years. The laws 
by which thought and expression please or dis- 
please have been profoundly discussed and settled ; 
and a knowledge of them is generally diffused 
through the community. It is rare to find a man 
who has any pretensions whatever to education 
who is not familiar with the laws of style, and who 
cannot tell how and why a page is well or meanly 
written. It is, therefore, but seldom that a man 
wakes himself utterly ridiculous when he writes, and 
it is a rare thing that we find a volume which must 
be pronounced downright nonsense. By study and 
extensive observation of others, all who have any 
brains at all may learn how to write a decent prose 
style and tolerable verse ; and authors have the fear 
of reviews and publishers bills too much before 
their eyes to send out what is far below the level 
of the literature of the day. Many a man whom 
we would, without hesitation, have pronounced an 
unqualified dunce if- he had written two hundred 
years ago, can now make a book either in prose or 
verse which we can read without disgast although 
without much pleasure, and without seeing much 
that we did not know before. If he had written 
when style was unformed and the art of book- 
making unknown, his emptiness would have been 
apparent. It is now concealed under a layer of 
those ideas which float about as common property, 
which he has arranged in a new order, and clothed 
in excellent sentences, with all the regular clauses, 
and formed into well-sounding periods. There is 
probably not a clergyman in the country, who has 
passed the usual academic course, whose compo- 
sitions on an average, and as compositions, are not 
superior to the most celebrated divines of earlier 
times, or who would place in his sermons one of 
those weak and half intelligible pages with which 
Jeremy Taylor's undying works aré filled ; and there 
is scarcely a newspaper among us, which does not 
chronicle events of a country town in a more for- 
cible and readable manner than Stow has done 
those of London. The History of Virginia by 
Stith cannot compare with that lately published by 
Mr. R. R. Howison in point of arrangement or 
pleasant style; yet Stith was a man considerably 


author wrote well it was from the inspiration of above ordinary calibre, and possessed of all the 
genius, not because he was what we now call “an education his times afforded. Nor is this facility 
educated man.” ‘Therefore, if his writings were of mediocre composition confined to prose. In- 
possessed of any worth at all, they were very fine; | deed, a profound knowledge of the laws of poetry 
because grand thoughts and happy expressions | anda taste cultivated by great acquaintance with the 
were suggested to him by great natural talents. ‘If works of imagination, may enable a man of talent, 
he was not borne up by these, he had no other sup- ‘whom natare has intended for pursuits of a nature 
port, and he wrote absurdity. altogether different, to compose poetry capable of 

Bat in latter times we have gradually changed yielding great delight to the reader, and which, at 
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first sight, may seem to him the inspiration of ge- 
nius. An instance of this, in our opinion, is the 
volume lately published by Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
This man is nota poet born. He has great and 
rare powers, and has exercised them to their utmost 
through his life. But his powers are those of a 
metaphysician, not of apoet. Fle has seen deeply 
into the operations of the mind, and as an inter- 
preter of the soul, he is perhaps without an equal. 
A psychologist he is, in the truest sense of the 
word. His Essays startle the reader with revela- 
tions of his own consciousness. He has a just and 
exquisite appreciation of poetry, he is acquainted 
with the law by which it has pleased him, and with 
the operation of the poet’s mind in the composition 
of it. He is also possessed of that fancy which 
always accompanies an intellect above the ordinary 
grade. But these do not constitute a poet. In his 
poems you look in vain for that imagination which 
doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to 
heaven, and bodies forth the forms of things un- 
known. The most of them are simply presenta- 
tions of his transcendental theory, in verse of sin- 
gular sweetness, and in poetic diction of extraor- 
dinary beauty. Even those which have been 
brought forward as specimens of genuine poetry, 
are not the productions of that fusing fire of genius 
which melts toyether all the results of experience 
and thought to recast them in purer and ideal shapes, 
but of a keen intellectual perception of what com- 
poses those creativns of the poet's genius. The 
most beaatiful of his pieces, the ode to that “‘ Insect 
lover of the sun,’ is an instance of this. Who 
could alter one word of its pure molten Saxon for 
the better. Its melody will forever haunt our ears, 
like the “breezy bass” of the creature to which it 
is addressed : 


‘** Thou in sunny solitudes 
Rover of the underwoods 
The green silence doth displace 
With thy-mellow breezy bass.” 


But let any one compare Emerson’s Humble 
Bee with Shelley’s Skylark, and he will see the 
difference between a production of a true poet, and 
an imitation of poetry by a true critic. One rises 
“like an exhaiation with the sound of dulcet sym- 
phonies and voices sweet.” But the other is built, 
it does not grow. It is an elegant piece of mosaic 
work, not the glittering chrystals of nature. He 
must ever hold a high rank among psychologists, 
but upon Parnassas he must take place among the 
amateurs and artists, not among the Lords of Song. 

But Mr. Emerson is a man of mind. There 
exists, however, in his neighborhood, a nest of poe- 
tasters who are perfect examples of the fact, that 
men without even ordinary talent, either poetic or 
otherwise, are now able to write very good copies 
of verses by availing themselves of the means and 

liances therefor which now abound. We allude 


to the gentlemen who father those little volumes of 
hot pressed paper, with smooth backs, which the 
Boston press is so perpetually littering. Of this 
herd of disguised dunces, Messrs. Read, Story, 
Brook and Channing may be selected as represen- 
tatives. Having discovered that there exists a 
quantity of poetic imagery, sentiment and diction, 
which have been so often used that they are com- 
mon property, and that.there is a great deal more 
that may be imitated so closely that no Boston blue 
can discover the difference between copy and ori- 


‘ginal, and so easily that even they can do it ; hav- 


ing moreover learned that any body possessed of 
ordinary ear, and who can count on his fingers, 
ean catch something of Mr. Longfellow’s tune, 
these new world Della Cruscans set up as—PoetTs. 
Their folly they conceal under a garment of tran- 
cendental words, and instead of the intolerable 
trash which they would have written two handred 
years ago, we can now complain of nothing worse 
than vapidness. They know the laws of taste too 
well to be guilty of any gross transgression; and 
they know the laws of melody too well to offend 
the ear. Nature intended them to have been dun- 
ces; but she poured the stuff into the mould of 
modern education, and they were shaped by it into 
decent poetasters. 

But it must be admitted, that even in these de- 
generate days, there are some of the fraternity 
whose natural bent is too strong to be turned aside 
by the current of modern civilization, or whose 
mental boldness is such that they disdain all disgui- 
ses. As we have already said, they have become 
rare aves; and it is with unfeigned satisfaction 
that we now introduce to the readers of the Mes- 
senger one of them, who is courageous enough to 
come forth from every concealment and send up 
the unmistakable bray in the face of the sun. Here 
is at last one who despises common-place. Like 
Bunyan’s Apollyon, Le “straddles all across the 
way,” and informs us, that he is “ void of fear in 
the matter.” The author of the volume placed at the 
head of this article, announces that he is “a Virgin- 
ian,”’ and that is all we know of his name and person. 
We rejoice that the “‘ mother of States and states- 
men” has the honor of giving birth to so perfect a 
specimen of the genus under consideration. We 
do not think the nineteenth century has produced 
a single professor of the art entitled to greater 
eminence therein; for this volume proves him to 
be really a phenomenon of bad writing. It has 
been our lot to peruse mach trash; but we must 
say that this is the most supremely stupid and ri- 
diculous, that we have ever seen. The author ex- 
hibits a thickness of skull and a power of plung- 
ing which has not been equalled since the days 
when the heroes of Popes epic performed their 
“ high hervic games” in Fleet ditch. Even among 
those, Don Paez would have scarcely found his 





equal; for neither Phillips nor Blackmore, in so 
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much of their writings as have come into our 
hands, show such an alacrity and expertness in the 
art of sinking, as this Albemarle man has exhibit- 
ed. He seizes the reader like that “diver, lean 
and strong” in the Revolt of Islam, and carries him 
into the depths of absurdity, with an ease and a 
swiftness of which a stranger to kis pages can form 
no conception. His folly seems to us a “ chryso- 
lite without flaw.” Weclaim for him the first rank 
in the duncery of this day, and shall endeavor to 
prove his right thereto. 

Mr. Robert Montgomery is well known as a very 
bold and manful dunce, and his “ Day of Judgment” 
is justly celebrated as a roaring cataract of non- 
sense. In this volume we find a “ Vision of Resur- 
rection,” and we call on our readers to mark how 
this son of the new world exceeds the foreigner. 
“No pent up Utica confines his powers.” Says he, 


“‘T saw a sight most horrible—at the soul chilling sight 

All nature shook with coward fear and shuddered with af- 
fright ; 

I saw the jarring elements like flashing powder burn 

And the great Orrery in flaming revolutions turn. 

I saw the howling ocean sulphureous billows roll, 

The sun forsake his course and plough the skies from pole to 


pole, 

The crumbling ships desert their crews—while rang time's 
thundering dirge, 

Which sank—no more on earth to rise—beneath the boiling 
surge. 


He sees the moon weeping tears of blood, the 
universe in a thunder-stricken state “ confessing 
the dreadful shock,” and at the same time, ‘‘ one 
vivid lightning sheet” wrapping all creation. The 
““deep infernal gulf” wrapt in a pitchy shroud, 
then comes forward, and rises in ‘ scowling col- 
umns,”’ while he hears the howlings loud 


** Of fiends which in dire concert did their horrid measures 
troll.” 


A certain volcano then arises in the form of an 
immense pyramid of fire, the base of which is the 
whole of this ‘‘ poor waning earth,” and on the 
apex whereof, the “‘ Awful Judge” is seated belted 
with a “ golden zone.” By a rather singular co- 
incidence at the same moment he also 


“‘ Saw the great Jehovah tread the wine press of his ire, 
And pour the vials of his wrath,—a hurricane of fire!” 


** Mingled thunders” are then heard; and he sees 
the human race “all floating on the flames,” while 
the waves furce them up to the bar of God, and 
finally, he 


“ Heard their groans, cries, shrieks and wails vibrating in 
the air, 
The deflagrable world a scene of terror and despair.” 


This may give the reader some idea of what 
this author can do when he is “ i’ th’ vein.” 


this new poet devotes to the truths of religion. There 
is among other good things an indescribable piece 
entitled “ The Trinity,” in which he paints in his 
peculiar manner the horrible state of the world be- 
fore the Christian era. At last the “ Ark of Re- 
demption was left on the flood,” and 


IV. 


“ Like cataracts of lightning its principles flew— 
Like firebolts of thunder its precepts it threw ; 
Like the billows of ocean by hurricanes driven, 
They swept over earth and concentered in heaven.” 


Cuorvs. 


‘*Come Christians ! we’il follow our three spangled star— 
The banners of Peace we will wave in the air ; 

The way we’ll mount upwards which thousands have trod, 
And unite in the chorus of one triune Gad.” 


After this very intelligible and graphic account 
of the introduction of Christianity, the ‘* Ark of 
Redemption” suddenly re-appears in the fifth stanza, 
as a huge giant “casting its scintille” through 
‘‘earth’s wide extent.” 
Vi. 

‘“* Suns, moons, stars, comets, appeared on its shield, 

And much that the prophets of old had revealed ; 

On its front stood the Father, on its right the Son,— 

On its left the Holy Ghost, all three in One ! 

Cuorvs. 
“Come Christians,” &c. 


But it is chiefly in his secular poems that the 
genius of this remarkable author appears to the 
best advantage. Among these there is one enti- 
tled the “ Alleghanies and Kanawha,” in which he 
speculates upon the origin of mountains. St. 
Pierre, in the studies of Nature, which seems to 
be the book Don Paez is most familiar with, pro- 
pounds a theory that the earth before its formation 
into its present shape existed in a molten state. 
‘From these premises,” says our author in his note, 
“ T conclude that the mountains must have been 
landgulf-streams, cooled off, probably, by some 
north wester while in great agitation.” 


“From fusion sprang confusion, when the earth 
In huge landgulf-streams furiously driven, 
Gave these twin brothers of the Cyclops birth : 
Colossal waves cooled off in forms uneven, 
While bubbling through the azure vault of heaven, 
Seem cleft as if by thunderbolt in twain ; 
As if by angry counter-currents riven 
Though their dark bowels gushing on amain, 
A rolling voleano! a liquid hurricane !” 


He then proceeds to describe the scene at large 
when this fusion existed. He tells us it was an 
ocean of mountains with billows of mountains, 
hurled about and lifted up by tornadoes, and then 
thundering tremendous” from the firmament ; and 
lastly, “‘ Nature” appears in a state of ‘‘mad phren- 
zy” and whirls them “ into fantastic shapes.” But 





This is not the only portion of his volume which 


unfortanately, he gets so whirled away himself 
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that he forgets that all this took place before the 
vegetables and animals made their appearance on 
the earth, and while every thing was in ‘*‘ fusion” 
from intense heat; and he offers to us the singular 
spectacle of these waves of molten mountains, 
which “ urge their volume through the continent” 
crested with “ granite hoar and tufls of trees.” 
He proceeds : 


“ Mountains are tumbled into stupendous heaps— 
Wild, savage, rough, rude, craggy, rugged, base— 
Mountains are crumbled ! thundering from the steeps, 
Fragments of rocks fall whizzing through the air, 
Sounding their peals from cliff to crag afar, 
Whilst the ravines repeat their echoings ; 
The wolf alarmed \eaps howling from his lair, 
The frightened eagle froin his eyrie springs, 
And buzzards, crows and owls in concert ply their wings.” 


Here then, certainly, is something new for the 
geologist. Messrs. Cuvier and Buckland have 
told us of certain animals which existed centu- 
ries before man made his appearance upon Jove’s 
foot-ball. But their gigantic Saurians, their Ich- 
thyosaurus, Paleotherium, Megatherium, and Din- 
otherium, roamed about the primeval forests and 
marshes according to all their theories in an age 
so distant from those great organic changes alluded 
to, that the lapse of time was only to be measured 
by the revolutions of the heavenly bodies. But 
this Virginian has discovered that owls, bats, 
wolves, &c., had their places while every thing 
was in a state of perfect fusion from intense heat. 
Having finished this portion of his lay, in a num- 
ber of stanzas similar to that just quoted, he pro- 
ceeds to tell us how he, a “ minstrel, with clouds 
for his companions,” had journeyed among these 
“ Jandgulf-streams cooled off.” The Alleghanies, 
according to him, abound in caves which are 


—‘disma! mansions hung with feral shrouds, 
The fit abode of demons, fiends, and ghostly crowds,” 


and each of which is a “ hollow forge of thunder,” 
toboot. He there sees too a “ vexed stream” upon 
“its bed of tortures, brightly crowned,” which 
howls, hisses, gambols, scowls, sweats, and mur- 
murs through a “‘ horrid vent.” 

But a little farther on we find a poem entitled 
‘* Niagara,” which forces us to exclaim with Cas- 
sio, “‘ why this is a more exquisite song than the 
other.” We have not room for an extract, however, 
and must now turn to the chief poem of the vol- 
ume, “ Don Paez.” The reader will by this time 
be prepared for something extraordinary, and we 
promise him that he will not be disappointed. Jt 
consists of something more than two thousand lines, 
arranged in the Spenserian stanza, and in Duans 
instead of Cantos. We do not recollect ever to have 
felt so completely mystified as when first reading 
in this very remarkable performance. But aftera 
good deal of hard study and much reflection, we 
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have been able to get the key thereto. The au- 
thor seems to have read iu his life, three books— 
Whelply’s compend of Ancient and Modern His- 
tory, St. Pierre’s Studies of Nature, and Byron. 
Out of these three, together with his own “ ba- 
boon’s blood, to make the mixture slab and good,” 
has he compounded Don Paez. He has made 
“Childe Harold’’ the model of this most deplorable 
of all imitations. Don Paez is the author himself ; 
and as Byron makes his tour through the South of 
Europe a thread on which to hang his miscellane- 
ous reflections upon himself and the scenes through 
which he passed, so this Albemarle man makes a 
trip through the Southern States of America a 
thread upon which to hang his nonsensical rhapso- 
dies about ‘ voleanoes, lions, thunder, lightning, 
earthquakes, wars.” Byron makes apostrophes to 
Kgeria, Gibbon, Talavera, Cadiz, &c. ; and our 
author pours out a multitude, that no man can num- 
ber, to Freedom, Jefferson, Camden, Mobile, 
&c., &e. Childe Harold talks about the sea, and 
sings a famous song when he embarks thereupon, 
and Don Paez performs a similar feat. The one 
shows us the “ revelry by night in Belgium’s cap- 
ital,’ and the battle of Waterloo ; and the other has 
an account of New Orleans, and Jackson's battle 
there. The Mississippi fills the place of the Rhine ; 
and though he cannot find the 


“* Peasant girls with deep blue eyes, 
And hands that offer early flowers,” 


to sing for him too, he meets with a “ Cigar girl,” 
who “in the tempest cowers” and treats him to a 
song of four stanzas, containing eight fourteen-syl- 
labic verses each. 

Such is the plan of this poem. It commences 
with a number of unconneeted stanzas, in which 
we are told “ the poet things unknown eviscerates.” 
After a time he begins to declaim against all imi- 
tation in poetry, declaring that “‘ nothing is so pain- 
ful as to follow schools ;” that the ** human mind 
is like a stagnant pool when not excited by some 
moving cause ;” and that it is only when this is 
done, that “ Genius springs, shaking the flames of 
science from his wings, and at a glance looks 
through this world of men and things.” And then, 
without any reason whatever that we could disco- 
ver, except to show what he can do in “’Ercles 
vein,” he bursts out— 


“ Grave reader, what’s a conqueror? Canst thou say ? 
Ts he some lion, walking upon thunder, 
And belching lightnings at his trembling prey ? 
Is he some monster treading empires under 
Foot? Come say! Dost thou the question ponder? 
Then thou perhaps canst tell on what he feeds ? 
Look to the east, dost thou not see him yonder? 
Dost thou not see him clad in purple weeds, 
Midst heaps of human corpses? On these he feeds, 
The more he doth destroy, the greater are his deeds.” 


Here we must exclaim with Bottom, “ This is 
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lofty! This is ’Ercles vein! this is a tyrant’s 
vein!” The reader is requested to take especial 

notice of the thunder, lightning and lions; for in 

these consist the essence of poetry according to 

this author’stheory. If he can get enough of these 

into a stanza, together with a proper allowance of 
storms, blood, earthquakes and volcanoes, he thinks 

it incontinently becomes sublime. If ever he pass- 

es the scene of any fight, mentioned in Lee’s 

Campaign, like Guilford Court-house for instance, 
straightway enter Lions and Lightnings. Like 
Bottom, he evidently knows that his forte is roar- 
ing. “I will roar, that it willdo any man’s heart 
good to hear me; | will roar that it will make the 
duke say, Let him roar again, Let him roar again.” 
After continuing the strain just quoted for some 
time, he leaves it as suddenly as he took it up, and 
commences a series of apostrophic stanzas to Ho- 
mer, Virgil, Pope, Dryden, Tasso, Pitt, Emmet, 
Sidney, Athens, America, Jefferson, Henry, Nim- 
rod, Cesar, Xerxes, Pilate, Pharoah, Jeroboam, 
Palmyra, Carthage, Thebes, Liberty, Science, 
Washington, Oppression, De Kalb,—exactly in the 
order in which we name them; besides others too 
numerous to mention. This done, we are intro- 
duced to Don Paez in the 50th stanza. He takes 
leave of his friends, “too much gratified at visit- 
ing Southern regions bright, to grieve,” we see 
him get in the stage, and get out at an inn with 
broken windows, where he sleeps in a “ bed-room 
thundergusted.”” When he comes to the field of 
Camden, the Spenserian stanza will no longer con- 
tain him. He declares that the “ bold lyre of Mi- 
nerva must be strung,” and witha leap and a bound 
the swift Anapaests throng down his page. The 
shrill clarion screaks, the bugle brattles her war- 
breathing tone, fire belching Discord cries, advance! 
while flame-clad Bellona thrids the war-cloud amid 
soul-chilling yells, horrid shrieks, drum, tramp and 
gun. Artillery flashes, rockets glare, falchions 
clash, bayonets gleam, balls whiz, eagles scream, 
Liberty shrieks, Tranquillity flies, patriots sink 
weltering in blood, &c., &c., &e. 


“ Through dark morass enwrapped in sable shroud, 
At night Paez by stellar lamps must go, 

From whose dark bosom issue s¢reamings loud 
Like echoes from the dismal realms below.” 


We quote these lines as an example of a structure 
of sentence to which this poet is peculiarly partial, 
and which is perpetually recurring in this volume. 
It leaves the reader in a delightful state of obscu- 
rity as to whose bosom it is, from which issue the 
screamings loud,—the stellar lamps’, or the dark 
morass’s. He is of the orthodox opinion that obscu- 
rity is necessary to the sublime— 


“ How beantiful it is to contemplate 
A Genius wading in a murky cloud, 
Which he cannot completely dissipate, 


He gives us very frequent opportunities for con- 
templating his genius in this condition. But we 
really wonder that he makes no use of the trans- 
cendental phraseology, now so fashionable among 
the Boston poetasters. If he would read a little 
in Coleridge’s Friend, he would find it a wonder- 
ful assistance in mounting into said ** murky cloud.” 
But even with the means which he possesses, he 
attains the bathos in a manner truly admirable. 
One of his favorite methods is to involve him- 
self in a “ cloud” of long sesquipedalian Jatinized 
words, of which he makes the same use that tlie 
German English school of poetasters make of the 
transcendental phraseology. ‘Genius is a hete- 
roclite, that scorns to bend to pedagogic rules,” 
Patrick Henry's speech is a “ feral hymn,” &c. 


We have already given some specimens of his 
reveries upon natural philosophy. When he gets 
in sight of the sea, he breaks forth in the fullow- 
ing : 


“St. Pierre! how can thy battering rams of fire 

Pump up the waves of puncheons many a score ? 
Where shall this great ascending flood retire ? 

The atmosphere no doubt would swallow more 
Than would produce another flood of Noah ; 

Wouldst thou cram thy battering rams in nature’s craw 
And strangle her to bring about a cure 

Of her defects ? Don’t she know her own law ? 
Where gravitation’s neutral, what's the magnet for?” 


Rightly conceiving that this is not even “ dark- 
ness visible,” that it is too obscure for even its 
stupidity to be seen, the author adds the following 
wise note: ‘See Studies of Nature, page not re- 
collected, where St. Pierre likens the sunbeams to 
battering rams of fire, pumping up the waters of 
the torrid zone, while two counter currents sent 
down by the melting of the polar ices, from either 
pole, fill the vacuum thus produced, and restore the 
equilibrium. Now philosophers all agree that it 
is impossible for the atoms composing the giobe to 
be increased or diminished. It remains therefore 
for St. Pierre to inform us how this water, so lift- 
ed up in the atmosphere, is disposed of. It cannot 
return to the ocean it seems, for its place there is 
occupied by the currents from the poles. Where 
then shall it beat rest. Would St. Pierre have us 
to believe that the sun swallows it.” 

When we were a school-boy we were fond of 
reading St. Pierre, and we recollect his saying 
somewhere, that the sun over the tropics, acts as 
a hydraulic engine upon its waters, raising large 
quantities of it by the process of evaporation. He 
also tells us that this vapor is then carried by winds 
to northern regions, where it is condensed by cold, 
and falls in the shape of rain, upon the earth and 
the sea. 

Once fairly embarked, Don Paez recollects how 
Childe Harold “ seized his harp” and sung that far- 





Like night’s fair Queen enveloped in a shroud.” 








famed ‘* Good Night” to his native land, and imme- 
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diately “‘ Resumes his harp that in a torpor lies,” 
and chants a ditty which he styles “The Ocean 
Lyre :” 


“The sails are full, the breeze is brisk and fine ; 
The vessel like a swallow skims the brine; 
The sunbeams in concentric sparkles dance 

Like diamonds on the aqueous expanse,” &c. 


We would like to notice several very striking 
and interesting scenes which the rest of the volume 
contains, but must pass them over for want of space. 
We cannot forbear giving one more extract how- 
ever. At the battle of New Orleans the poet goes 
into his finest frenzy. He takes leave of it thus: 


“Thou field of thunder, lightning, death and fame 
Farewell! the tribute of an humble rhyme 
Is offered; sparks of the poetic flame 
May blazon the liberty’s paradigm, 
Flashing thro’ nations, sounding thro’ each clime 
Like thunder on the mountains, while the foes 
Of nature thunderstrike the shield of Time, 
And Earth heave her last groan amid the throes 
Of earthquakes, fire, brimstone, thunder, lightning, volcanoes.” 


We have given this stanza because it is so very 
characteristical of the author under review. In 
this last line he has given us all he knows—thun- 
der and lightning, earthquakes, fire, brimstone and 
volcanoes. After this Paez sails some distance up 
the river apostrophizing it as a “ thundergust of 
waters,” &c.; and when we last see him, he is stand- 
ing under a magnolia, singing a song composed of 
bright eyes, mountain snow, nectared dew, smiling 
cheeks, lovers captive, coral lips, alabaster teeth, 
raven curls, graceful fringes, white neck, cygnet 
down, dew-drops, lilies, &c., &c. But the poem 
does not conclude without a promise of a second 
part, in which 


“* We'll tread the land of voleanoes and storms, 
Gold, silver, diamonds, mountains, earthquakes, wars, 
And view the Andes,” &c. 


To which we answer, God forbid. 

It is well known, that works of the very greatest 
genius are seldom appreciated by the age in which 
they appear. It requires time for the public gen- 
erally to become sufficiently familiar with thoughts 
of a high and original cast, to be able to under- 
stand and estimate them. On account of this estab- 
lished principle, this author does not expect that 
Don Paez and other poems will immediately rise 
to the rank and fame for which he thinks they are 
destined. He says: ‘“ Those whose footsteps fol- 
low the beaten road and whose thoughts reach only 
to imitation, are not always apt to relish, at first sight, 
whatever is of an original character till fashion has 
adopted and consecrated it.” In reading this book 
we have been forcibly struck with the fallacy of a 
common notion, that a consciousness and a prevision 
of animmortality of fame is the true reward of genius. 
Many men of the greatest genins seem never to 





have dreamed of their immortality. Shakspeare 
wrote his plays not for fame, but to fill the Globe 
Theatre, and retired to live a simple yeoman at 
Stratford on Avon, without even thinking them 
worth collecting in print. We see poor Collins 
burning his unfortunate but undying odes, and ex- 
piring from sheer hopelessness and melancholy. 
We also know there have been men of genius who 
felt assured of their eternal fame. There is Mil- 
ton, who from his youth knew that he was surely 
to write that “* which the world would not willingly 
let die!” But here is Don Paez who is also sure 
of his immortality, and talks about his “ numbers” 
and Byron's “rolling in thunders, side by side.” 
See a piece thus headed: “ To Letia: Over this 
signature a panegyric on Don Paez appeared in 
the public prints, wherein the author is compared to 
Byron.” The truth is, this feeling does not de- 
pend upon the intellect at all. It depends upon 
the character of the man. If he is ambitious and 
egotistical, or to speak in the lingo of the phre- 
nologists, if he has the organ of self-esteem large, 
he will believe himself destined to immortality, 
whether his intellect is great or small. Thus it 
may be common to the greatest genius and the most 
stupendous dunce the world ever produced. But 
the man of genius has a higher pleasure than that 
of fame, either future or present, which no other 
man can enjoy ; it is the pleasure of genius itself; 
it is the sense of power, and the pleasure which a 
gigantic mind will always feel in its own operations. 

We had intended to examine some other pieces 
in this collection ; but we are heartily tired of the 
task. What we have gone over is a specimen of 
the rest, for there is none much better or much 
worse. Fool the second reigns like Fool the first, 
and we dismiss the volume with a mixture of con- 
tempt and disgust which we have rarely felt before. 
Some of our readers, to whom it is a stranger, 
may think we have handled its author too roughly. 
We answer that it is our creed that any man 
who could deliberately write, transcribe, send to 
press, correct in proof, and then publish to the world 
such a batch of stuff as this, is entirely out of the 
pale of critical courtesy. 





TO THE LONELY HEART. 


BY MARY S. B. DANA. 


"Tis true thou art almost alone, high Heart! 
E’en ’mid a thronging worldly multitude ; 
It is the wise man’s fate to stand apart, 
But thine is a delightful solitude ; 
For all thy world in Beauty is arrayed, 
And peopled with bright things which cannot fade. 
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Thou’st many friends the earthly cannot see, 

Whose counsels kind, the lonely heart may cheer ; 
Whisp’ring in soft angelic tones to thee, 

They tell thee things none but the wise can hear ; 
Then, while ’tis thine such company to keep, 
Mourn not the want of earth’s companionship. 


But, scattered here and there, thou still may’st find 
Some kindred souls amid the earth-stained crowd, 
Men, who were born to elevate mankind, 
Uttering pure thoughts in accents clear and loud ; 
Then freely may’st thou, yearning Heart! expand, 
And soul be knit to soul, while hand meets hand. 


Oh, be it mine above this world to dwell! 

Be mine the friendship of earth's chosen few ! 
Let me receive within my heart’s lone cell 

None but the great and good, the wise and true! 
And may my life’s ennobling effort be 
Sull to increase that glorious company. 


Orangeburg, 1847, 





Wise Liperairy. 


Great admiration has been very justly excited by the liberal 
donation of fifty thousand dollars, recently made to Harvard 
University, by the Hon. ApBort Lawrence. In this 
there is wisdom as well as liberality. There is wisdom in 
such liberality itself. lt is wise thus to invest the super- 
fluities granted by a beneficent Providence, in the improve- 
ment and consequent gratitude of posterity. In this way 
a man evades the awful robbery of death, which strips him 
so ruthlessly of all his earthly possessions; and carries out 
beyond the grave the noblest uses of riches, whose ready 
wings are thus clipped that they can not “ flee away.” 

Such an appropriation of their earthly substance is, for 
these and similar reasons, frequently made to a liberal ex- 
tent by persons who can no longer use it themselves ;—in 
their last wills. But how often do their fond schemes fail 
of realization ; and how often does culpable delay rob their 
beneficence of half its value. The good which many have 


Mr. Lawrence’s wealth is said to be so great, that this 

donation is only a fraction of his yearly income. Be this 

as it may, a question occurs to us, how much may a man 

reasonably expect to possess to feel himself able to make 

liberal donations to objects and Lastitutions of high public 

utility? Take a man of liberal views and principles, but 

with small resources,—sufficient, however, to maintain him 

creditably ;—and then perhaps he “ deviseth liberal things,” 

if he only had the means. An accession of fifty thou- 

sand dollars to his means would be considered a fortune, 

and would add elegance and luxury to his style of living, 

and hush his anxieties for his children. Suppose that such 

an accession should amount to one hundred thousand dol- 
lars, or even more. How much could he then spare for the 

objects specified? Too few spare any thing like what they 

might, and the most liberal donations of many are propor- 
tionately but a mite to the contributions of the less forta- 
nate. But surely those who possess a hundred thousand 

dollars, or more, would not miss ten thousand ; and by pru- 
dent management could soon replace it. To all such, nu- 
merous objects make continual and eloquent appeals. - Be- 
sides all the various schemes and operations of Christian 
benevolence, are our languishing and indebted Literary In- 
stitutions, and the “ Historical Society of Virginia.” And 
even where our Literary Institutions are dot hampered by 
debt, their usefulness might be extended by the introduc- 
tion of new branches of study and the erection of new pro- 
fessorships for their cultivation. State munificence is more 
likely to be stimulated than diminished by being united with 
that of private individuals, who thus practically aid and 
uphold the Liberal Policy of the Legislature. 

In the case before us, which has led to these remarks, 
Mr. Lawrence's design is to establish in the University at 
Cambridge, a school to promote “the acquisition, illustra- 
tion and dissemination of the practical sciences forever.” It 
is to embrace three professorships,—of Geology, Engi- 
neering and Chemistry. That of Chemistry has already 
been established upon an enlarged plan, under Professor 
Horsford, a pupil of Baron Liebig, and supported on the 
foundation created by Count Rumford. 

Mr. Lawrence shews the utility of the proposed school, 
in a very satisfactory manner. We conclude with a few 
extracts from his letter, tendering his donation, uddressed 
to the Treasurer of Harvard college,—the Hon. Samuel A, 
Elliot. 


“The application of science to the useful arts has chan- 


intended and which they,—being men of prudence and dis- ged, in the last half century, the condition and relations of 


cretion and well comprehending the objects they had in 


view,—could very probably have secured, by undertaking 
its accomplishment themselves, has been long deferred and 
then imperfectly realised. How different would have heen 


the world. It seems to me that we have been somewhat 
neglectful in the cultivation and encouragement of the sci- 
entific portion of our national economy. 

‘‘Our country is rapidly increasing in population and 


the condition of Girard College had its founder himself wealth, and is probably destined in a.other quarter of a 
executed hipown- will. Ble might have lived even splen- century to contain nearly as many inhabitants as now exist 


didly,—for which he bad no taste,—upon a small portion of 
his immense wealth, and have devoted the rest to the es- 
tablishment of his College ; and his strong practical mind, 
gathering aid and information from every available source, 
would then have had the management and execution of 


all his plans. 

Mr. Lawrence’s wisdom, then, is conspicuous i2 this, 
that he lives to see his wishes accomplished ; to lend the 
aid of his judgment and experience in arranging the de- 
tails with the corporation of Harvard ; to enjoy the honor- 
able encomiums which his munificence merits; and, we 
trust, to witness and enjoy still more the important benefits 
to others which he contemplates. ‘ The liberal man devi- 
seth liberal things.” The wisely liberal man, warned by 
repeated experiences in the world around him, will not 


in France and England together. 

«* We have already in the United States a large body of 
young men who have received a classical education, many 
of whom find it difficult to obtain a livelihood in. what are 
termed the learned professions. 1 believe the time has ar- 
rived when we should make an effort to diversify the occu- 


pation of our people, and develop more fully their strong 
mental and physical resources, throughout the Union.” 


‘But where can we send those who intend to devote 
themselves to the practical applications of science ? 
educate our engineers, our miners, mnachinists and mechan- 
Our country abounds in men of action. 
are ready to werk upon our hard materials; and where 
shall sagacious heads be taught to direct those hands? 





postpone till the hour of dissolution the blessings he “ de- 
vises” for his fellow-men. 


‘+ Inventive men laboriously reinvent what has been Pro- 
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The University of Virginia.— The Impartiality of History. 





{[Juty, 1847. 








duced before. Ignorant men fight against the laws of na- 
ture with a vain energy, and purchase their experience at 
great cost. Why should not all these start where their 
predecessors ended, and not where they began? Educa- 
tion can enable them to do so.” * * * 

“ The buildings, 1 have supposed, without having made 
estimates, could be erected, including an extensive Labo- 
ratory, for about thirty thousand doliars. If so, there will 
remain the sum of twenty thousand dollars; and I suggest, 
that whatever sum may remain, after the erection and fur- 
nishing of the buildings, should form the basis of a fund, 
which, together with one-half of the tuition fees, till the 
amount shall yield the sum of three thousand dollars annu- 
ally, shall be equally divided between the Professor of En- 
gineering and the Professor of Geology, and be made a per- 
manent foundation for these Professorships. The objectis, 
to place the three Professors in this School in the same 
pecuniary situations.” 


We may here remind our readers that the liberality of 
Mr. Appleton and others of Boston has been scarcely, if 
any, less distinguished than that of Mr. Lawrence. 





Tue University or Vircinia. 


We are indebted to Dr. McGuffey for a copy of the Cata- 
logue of the University, for the present session,—its t wenty- 
second, we believe. 

The whole number of matriculates the present session,— 
now just closing—has been one hundred and sixty-three; who 
have conducted themselves in a manner highly honorable 
to themselves and beneficial to the University. 

It will be recollected that at the close of the last session, 
a new Proctor was elected,—Colonel Kemper; and that 
Major Broaddus was appointed to take charge of the bene- 
ficiaries, or State students. 

These are both gentlemen of character and influence, and 
we are highly gratified to learn, that the wholesome police 
of the College is now preserved with more efficiency and 
success than it has ever been before. 

The new system of instructing students on the State 
foundation has thus far worked very happily. The best 
feelings prevail between them and the other students, and 
in nearly every instance they have proved themselves wor- 
thy, in respect both of talent and behavior, of the benefits 
of a higher education thus conferred upon them. 

The session at the University now closes on the 29th of 
June. The exercises this year will be particularly inter- 
esting and attractive. 1a ‘addition to those of the students, 
will be an Oration before the Alumni, by Wm. M. Burwell, 
Esq., an Eulogy on the lamented Professor Davis, by Lu- 
cian Minor, Esq., and an Historical Discourse, by the Hon. 
William C. Rives. 

By putting these matters relating to the University in 
juxtaposition with the donation of Mr. Lawrence, perchance 
it may remind some one to perform a similar act to her, or 
some of her sister colleges in our own, or some other 
Southern State :—such an acquisition to any and allof whom 
would be to us exceedingly welcome and delightful. 

June 18th. 





Tue Impartiauity or History. 


Impartiality in History is what all profess to admire, as 
they do candor and independence in individuals. But these 
so universally applauded in the abstract, are often unob- 
served, disputed, or censured, when particular applications 
of them aré made that do not accord with our preconceived 
notions of what impartiality, candor, and independence re- 
quire, and in what they consist. 

This is only one of the exemplifications of the difference 








between theory and practice. For example,—in the ab- 
stract, it may well be admitted that much may be said in 
defence, or extenuation of the tories or loyalists of our 
Revolution ; and that sufficient time has elapsed for them 
now to be treated with justice and with impartiality. But 
when the accounts of the times in which they acted come 
to be written, immediately exciting controversies spring 
up, involving near descendants of the persons whose deeds 
are recorded. Such a controversy has arisen in the pages 
of the Messenger; but we do not deprecate it, because 
one of the uses of such a journal is to farnish a channel for 
such investigations. But we wish it to be understood that 
we hold only to the general views with which we set out ; 
and leave the question of their application to the facts of 
the case, to the Reviewer and to the author of “Curwen’s 
Journal.” 

We have reason to suppose that parts of this contro- 
versy are unwelcome to particular individuals and families 
in S. C.; and as is too usual in such cases, they may not 
only condemn the Messenger, but even “cut its acquaint- 
ance.” 

But none of these things move us. Our guiding prin- 
ciples are fixed. We can bear to hear both sides, though 
our sympathies are strongly with one of them. We edita 
Journal for the Public and for Truth and Impartiality. 

This subject naturally brings before us a work upon our 
table, The American Loyalists. By Lorenzo Sabine. Pub- 
lished by Little ¢- Brown, of Boston, and sent to us through 
C, F. Fisher, bookseller of this city. 

It isan extensive Biographical Dictionary of the Loyal- 
ists of the Revolution ; with an introductory Essay appli- 
cable to the subject. This Essay, after a careful perusal, 
appears to us a specimen of original, independent and im- 
partial historical writing,—such as is rarely to be met with. 
Written by a decided Whig, it yet does justice to the 
Tories; by a northern man, it yet shows no invidious 
spirit towards the South. From some passages we were 
afraid that we would have to withhold this last encomium, 
but after considering the whole range of the Essay, we 
think that it is entitled to it to an unusual degree. There 
are some points upon which we would animasvert, how- 
ever, had we the space. Wemay do it hereafter. 

A correspondent in Georgia writes us: ‘* When on the 
subject of ‘the Legal Profession,’ * you omitted to give an 
account of the regulators in North Carolina, about 1771. 
They were for the destruction of all officers of govern- 
ment, and all Lawyers, and prostrating Government itself, 
Governor Tryon marched against them, and having, in a 
decisive battle, totally defeated them, the insurrection was 
quelled, and order restored. The writer of this has cause 
to recollect the account of the above transaction, as his 
Father had a ball of one of the insurgents to pass through 
his body, about the region of the stomach, which he sur- 
vived more than sixty years.” 

Before receiving this, we had been reminded of the in- 
stance referred to, by reading Mr. Sabine’s book. And 
lest any should suppose that these early revolutionists so 
opposed to the Jawyers were the true friends of American 
Liberty, we state upon that author's authority, that “ta large 
majority joitied the reyal party, and enlisted under the 
King’s banner.” 

The publishers have executed their part of the work ina 
most admirable manner. 


For other New Works, and Literary Miscellany, see 
cover. 


* An article in the June Messenger ; and which we un- 
intentionally omitted to say first appeared in the NV. Y. 


* Legal Observer.” 


